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CHAP 1 
How to ſet PoTaToOEs in Drills with the 
PLow. 


AKE any poor worn-out ſtubble- 
land, which may be intended for 
fallow; plow it in autumn, in tuo 

furrow ridges; that is, lay two furrows back 
to back, through the piece you intend for 
potatoes. 


* 


By doing this; it will lie dry all winter; 
and in the beginning of March (or ſooner, 


jf the weather permit) harrow it acroſe, and 
Vor, III. B it 


* 
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it will fill all the furrows level; after which, 
plow ir, either acrofs cr length-wiſ-, no 
matter which, provided the land be all cut 
and turned up; then again harrow it well 
and ſine; and juſt before you intend to plant 
potatoes, plow it again into two furrow- 
ridges, lying back to back, ſo that they muſt 
cloſe at the top, but not fo as to let any mold 
fall into the oppoſite furrow, 


Peing thus laid in ridges, and the furrows 
all open, in every furrow ſet a row of pota- 
tocs, each about the length of a man's foot 
afurder; then take the dunging baſkets, and 
drop a piece of dung, about the ſize of your 
fiſt, upon cach potatoe z by this method, a 
little dung will go a great way, and a few 
hands will ſet a great deal in a day. 


When thus ſet and dunged, go with the 
plow, and ſplit the ridge in two; fo that 
what was the furrow, will now be the ridge, 
and the ridge will be over the potatoes: ſo 
that they will come up in rows through the 
middle thereof. 


ln 


up and down every drill, to cut the weeds, 
and earth up the potatoes. 


By this method, it may be well termed a 
potatoe- fallow; as it may be plowed always 
when the weeds grow. 


In taking them up, go with a plow, ard 
turn the whole drill over; by which means 
all, or moſt of the potatoes will appear above 
ground, and be eaſily gathered; but if a 
ſmall part of them remain ungathered, they 
will all be found by harrowing, or the next 
plowing. 


This is a very expeditious way, both in 
ſetting and taking up; and it ought to be 
every man's ſtudy, to work his land with as 
little expence as poſſible. 


The next eaſy way, to ſet potatoes with 
the plow, is, in graſs-land, viz. 


9-2 -: Harrow 
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Harrow the ſod well, both length and 
croſſwiſe, to ſcratch, wound, and mangle 
the graſs roots, in order to ſet them a- 
rotting; which they will do ſpeedily, when 
turned up. 

Then begin, and plow a furrow eight 
inches broad; in this, ſet a row of potatoes, 
a foot-length aſunder; and on every potatoe 
drop a lump of dung, about the bigneſs of 
a man's fiſt; then plow two furrows, and in 
the third ſct another row; ſo that there will 
be a furrow between every two rows or drills, 
through the piece. When it is all fer, harrow 
it well; but take care not to turn up or dif- 
order the ſods. 


When the potatoes are come up a little 
above ground, go with a plow up and down 
every drill, and lay the looſe mold, with the 
harrow raiſed, to the ſtem of the potatoes; 
but be careful not to diſturb the ſod, When 
they are taking up, turn the drill or furrow 
with the plow; by which means they are 
caſily gathered, 


The 
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The third method of planting potatoes, is 
with ſpades ; as they do in Cheſhire, 


They dig all the ground, and bury the 
dung about four inches deep; as if they 
were trenching in a garden; after which they 
go with ſetting ſticks, make a hole, and drop 


the potatoe in; then they rake the ground, 
to fill the holes. 


They are dug up with ſpades alſo; but 
this is expenſive, in compariſon of ſetting 
with the plow, 


However, they take care not to bury the 
dung too deep; as alſo not to throw up any 
bad earth, to ſpoil the land; which is too 
olten the caſe in Ireland. 


MH H 
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AF. I. 


Remarks on ſetting Por AToEs with the 
Plow. 


M pihiots, I ſee my brother farmer turn 
hither in great hurry, to ſee my reaſon for 
adviſing him to ſet his potatoes with the 
plow; and not to keep him long in ſuſpence, 
I plainly tell him, that it ſaves both men, 
money, and dung, beſides improving his 
land. Theſe are conſiderations well worth 
his attention, 


Firſt, it ſaves men; as one man and 
two horſes, and five or ſix boys, will ſet 
as many potatoes in a day with the plow, 
as ſeventy or eighty men could ſet with 
ſpades. LEA 


Secondly, it ſaves dung ; as one load wall 
g0 as far as ſour, 


A Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, none of the dung is loft by being 
buried in the trenches ; which is evidently 
the caſe when trenched in the old Irith 
method; as a lump is dropped upon every 


potato. 


Fourtbly, potatoes, got thus, are nearly 
clear gains, as they may be ſown upon land 
that is intended for ſammer- allow, and 
ſuch land will abſolutely receive more bene- 
fit from this potatoe-failow, than it nothing 
had grown; for what with hoeing with the 
plow, and what with the tops ſmothering the 
weeds, &c. the ground is made clean and 
mellow, and in fine order for a wheat-crop 
at Michaclmas. 


And there can be no dilappo'ntment, 
as potatoes can be plowed up in a ſpcedy 
manner. 


All theſe reaſons, I hope, will prevail 
upon the Iriſh farmers, or people in 
28 general, 
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general, to follow this cheap and eaſy me- 
thod ; as nothing concerns a farmer ſo much, 
as working his land with the greateſt di- 


patch, and the leaſt expence that reaſon can 
devile, 


As I have travelled between England and 
Ireland, for near twenty years paſt, I have 
had an opportunity to remark, how the dif- 
ferent markets ruled in the two kingdoms ; 
and I always found that, in the cities of York, 
Lincoln, and in large towns, ſuch as Leeds, 
Wakefield, Doncaſter, Sheffield, and in ſhort, 
all over England, where it is cuſtomary to 
ſet the potatoes with the plow, they always 
ſell lower than in Ireland. by 


This fact is inconteſtable; although it is 
well known, that, in theſe places, land is 
higher, and ſo is labour of more value. 


This ſhews, they muſt have a cheaper 
and eaſier way of coming at them, or 
they could not be afforded at a lower 

25 rate. 
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rate. Further, the method of ſetting with 
the plow is ſo eaſy, that a man may teach, 


in an hour, as many people as could look 
at him. 


The Expence and Profit of an acre of Po- 


TATOES, raiſed by the Plow, as directed 
under that Article, 


I. 8. d. 
To twenty quarters of potatoes, at 


9s. per, or forty ſtone 9 o 0 


— — 


To three plowings, at 28. 6d. each 


if with one man and two horſes © 7 6 
To two harrowings „ 1 
To one quarter of potatoes ſor ſeed, 

at gs, per - — 88 
To fix loads of dung, at 28. per o 12 0 
To fix boys or girls, each at 4d. 

per day =» - - 2 2 0 

1 12 6 
Brought 
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Brought over — 112 6 
To two men, to ſee they be rightly 

ſet, and to help to lay the dung © x 8 
To three times hoeing with the 


plow - - - 0 
To plowing up - - 1 
To eight boys or girls, at 4d. each o 2 8 
To carriage home „5 0 Y 0 
To land-rent - Y © 18 8 


Total expence 3 2 4 


Clear profit 5 17 8 


CHAP. I. 


Remarks and lluſtrations on the foregoing 


TaBLE on Poraroks, ſet with the Plow. 


, IN order to encourage the farmer to fall 
into this valuable piece of huſbandry, 
I have allowed him, in the foregoing table, 
to be well paid for all his trouble; and 


yet 
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yet he ſees the profit amounts to upwards 
of five pounds ſeventeen ſhillings, - an 
acre. 


Were I to be very minute, the profit would 
be much more; I have very often known 
from fifteen to twenty pounds made on an 
acre. 


If I was to do ſtrict juſtice to this valuable 
crop, it ſhould not be charged, either with 
rent, plowing, or dung; as it is paſt con- 
tradiction, that the land, after this, would 
be better for a crop of wheat, the ſucceeding 
year, than if it had been fallowed in the 
common way. 


It is alſo to be obſerved, that I have 
charged the potatoes only at nine ſhillings 
a quarter, which often fell for much 
more, 


Theſe are all plain and impartial reaſons; 
and I hope will encourage the farmer to pur- 
ſuc this valuable method. 


There 
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There are a great many parts of England, 
that follow this method ; therefore ſuch may 
overlook this chapter, and leave it for thoſe 
that know nothing of it ; which are a great 
many parts both of England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales; ſo excuſe me, if, in other 
caſes, I mention ſometimes what is known 
to ſome farmers; as it may be ſtrange to 
others. 


CHAP. IV. 


On ſetting PoTaToxs, as in Ireland, on 
Ridges, by trenching. 


Tur Iriſh method of ſetting potatoes, 
is, in ſome caſes, very uſeful, and the 
cheapeſt of all others, except the plow; 
and would be much more valuable in all 
caſes, if they were cautious not to make the 
trenches too deep, to bury the dung, and 
throw up bad earth, 


It 
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It is a very eaſy method, and quick too; 
becauſe not above one fourth of the ground 
is dug; and few farmers have fields or 
cloſes, but what have waſte corners, where 
the plow cannot come; as alſo backs of 
ditches, &c. which, if he lays on a good 
coat of manure, he may ſet potatoes in; and 
when they are dug up, it will make good 
compoſt for his land. 


It is alſo a good method to break up tough, 
ſtubborn, rooty, or rocky land; becauſe this 
is a quick method of working it; and the 
crop will meliorate it to that degree, that it 
may be plowed the year following with eaſe, 
and as to the executing of this method, no- 
thing is more eaſily learned, viz, 


When you have fixed upon a piece of 
land for this purpoſe, you muſt lay out 
your ridges in breadth according to the 
depth of your ſoil; that is, if the ſoil be 
ſhallow, make your ridges about four feet 

| broad, 
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14 A NEW SYSTEM 
broad, and the trench about two feet and a 
half wide. 


This is in order that you may raiſe earth 
enough, to cover the potatoes, without en- 
tering upon a dead poor ſoil. 


ut if your under-ſtratum be good, you 
make the trenches deep and narrow; which 
will ſave land. 


Sometimes it happens, that a rich earth, 
or even a kind of manure, lies within the 


reach of this trenching ; when this happens, 


it 1s a treaſure, 


Cover your potatoes about four ſolid inches 
thick; being thus learned, and determined 
as to the depth and breadth of the ridge, 
you muſt ſtretch a line, and cut it out; then 
fpread your manure ſtraight and even on 
the ridge, leaving the breadth of the trench 
without any. | 


After this, lay on your potatoes at about 
tine inches {rom each other; then dig the 
trench, 
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trench, and turn the firſt ſod-graſs down- 
wards, cloſe to the edge of the ridge; and 
what the ſod does not meet to cover, finiſh 
covering it with the ſecond ſpit ; but leave 
the ſhovellings at the bottom of the trench, 
till the potatocs are ready to peep above the 
ground 3 then ſhovel up the looſe earth, 
and cover all the ridge thinly over. 


This will check the growth of the top, 
and cauſe the potato's to ſpread under 
ground; this is a better way than to finiſh 
the ridge all at the firſt ſetting; as ſome 
will do. | 


If you have much cld graſs, or ruſhes, 
&c. on the ground, or that the ſod is tough, 
and likely to take much time to rot; in this 
caſe, it is better to trench the ground in 
December or January, and in March ſet the 
potatoes; make holes with the planting- 
machine; but the pegs muſt be thicker, in 
order to make the holes wide enough to 
let the ſet to the bottom; or, for want of 
this machine, you may take a ſetting ſtick; 

93 like 
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like the ſhaft of a ſpade, and fix croſs-ways, 
a ſtrong peg about four inches from the 
bottom; this is to ſet your foot on, in order 
to ſink the ſetting-ſtick more eaſily. 


Make the holes about nine inches aſunder ; 
in them drop the potatoes, but no deeper 
than juſt to fall between the two ſods; for 
they love to ſpread along the firm earth ; 


* rake or harrow, to fill the holes; then ſhove! 


the trenches, and finiſh the ridge. 


Though rotten dung is, doubtleſs, beſt, 
yet, if the ground be trenched early enough, 
long dung will make a good ſhift, and may 
be better uſed in this than any other crop, as 
it will have time to rot, and will keep the 
two ſods open, ſo that the potatoes may 
have room to run and ſpread between 
them, | 


In the county of Leitrim, there is a great 
deal of wet ruſhy land, worth little; and ! 
have ſeen very good potatoes in it, from no 

| other 
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other manure than cutting the ruſhes, ard 
laying on the ridge, and making it no broader 
than the furrow or trench; ſo that the ſods 
meet. They trench it early, and make the 
ridges only three feet wide. 


However, if they doubt the land will not 
bring a good crop thus, they may be ſure 
of a good crop, if they only give it a thin 
covering of either lime, mar], or lime ſtone- 
oravel, along with the ruſhes: bur the ſooner 
this manure 1s laid on, (in order to grow to 
the ſod, and rot), the better, and the greater 
certainty of a crop, Such land generally 
gives a good crop of beer or whear, after the 
potatoes are dug our, 
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CHAT. V. 


On different Sorts of PoTATOEs. 


TukRE are various ſorts of potatoes, 
more perhaps than I am acquainted with; 
however, the following is a liſt of the various 
ſorts which I have cultivated, myſelf. 


Firſt, white ruſiting; this is a round po- 
tatoe, with a rough ſkin. 


Secondly, red ruſiting; this is a red round 
potatoe, with a rough ſkin. 


Thirdly, the large, Iriſh, white, ſmooth 
potatoe. 


Fourthly, the large, round, red potatoe. 
Fifthly, the culgee. 


Sixthly, the early-wiſe potatoe. 


_.Seventhiy, 
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Seventhly, the white kidney-potatoe, 


Eighthly, the Jeruſalem-potatoe. 


Ninthly, the bull's eye- potatoe. 


The bull's eye is a large red potatoe, 
which will grow and yield a plentiful crop 
on poor ground; but it is a very bad- 
eating potatoe ; it taſtes not much unlike 
a yam. 


As they produce a plentiful crop, ſome 
gentlemen {ow them in Ireland, and partt- 
cularly near Waterford, in the county of 
Kilkenny, where they feed and flaugnter 
many {wine for exportation. 


The Jeruſalem-potatoe is long, and full of 
eyes, and is of a great produce; each eye 
makes a ſet; as indeed fo they do in every 
other potatoe ; for the Iriſh always cut them 
in ſets; which is a good way, though not 
generally practiſed in England. 


22 The 
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The culgee is a very ſweet-eating potatoe ; 
one ſide is generally red; in their growing, 
they do not ſpread and grow from ſtrioge, 
like another potatoe, but ſtick to the bottom | 
of the ſtalk like a bunch of grapes, and 
riſe to the ſurface ; inſomuch that often the 
red fide will be above ground, 


T had a fine crop of them, laſt year; they 
are very fond of a well-rilled ſoil ; there- 
fore the drill: method of ſetting them with 
the plow, in broken land, ſuits them beſt. 


The wiſe potatoe is of an early kind; 
they produce a ſmall top, but no- bloſſom, 
and the top withers early; they do nor 
grow very large, are of a light-red caſt, 
full of eyes; they are of a great increaſe, but. 
a great many of them ſmall ; they are. very 
uſeful for an early crop; as they are dry, 
and ready for uſe two months before others ; 
but it is not a good - keeping potatoe. 


The 
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The large red Iriſh potatoe is of a good 
kind, and particularly on ſtrong cold land, 
where it thrives beſt; it grows large, and 
produces a good plentiful crop. 


As the poor Iriſh eat potatoes inſtead of 
bread, theſe are the beſt of all others for 
that uſe; they will tell you, that they will 
lie longer than any others on the ſtomach; 
ſo conſequently are of a ſound firm texture; 
their colour is of a deep red, and of a 
round ſhape ; they have a grofs ſtrong ſtalk 
or top. 


The white ruſiting is a very pleaſant- eatioꝑ 
potatoe; but I do not think them good 
yielders : neither will they thrive well, with- 
out rich well-tilled land. 


The red ruſiting is of a hardy fort, and 
will grow almoſt on any ſort of land; but 
they do not produce many at a root; neither 
are they large; ſo conſequently are bad 
yielders, and not a deſirable crop, where 
other ſeed can be got. | 
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The toad- back is nearly a- kin to the large 
Iriſh potatoe, only not ſo large; the ſkin is 
almoſt black, and rough like a ruſiting . 
this is a ſound, dry, firm, good-eating po- 
tatoe; it is fond of good freſh land, and 
agrees very well with the Iriſh method of 
ſetting on lay-land, as directed in the chapter 
that treats thereon. 


The kidney (or by ſome called Spaniſh) 
potatoe is of an oblong ſhape, a white 
colour, with a yellowiſh caſt; it is a ſweet 
good: eating potatoe; but not ſo dry, or 


mealy, as ſome others; therefore not ſo pro- 
per to be uſed in the place of bread, (as is 
the caſe in Ireland); but it is very good to 
be chopped up, and uſed as ſauce, or roots, 
to meat; it is an exceeding good yielder, 
and by nature ſeeks its food deep; and there- 
fore requires a good covering with mold, 
when ſet; it will thrive well on a ſtrong 
deep ſoil; but requires to be well tilled. 
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C HAP. VL 


To improve GROUND, deſtroy Waixs and 
Broom, and, at. the ſame Time, raiſe a 


valuable Crop of PorAroks. 


As much land as there lies, in a manner, 
waſte, through his Majeſty's dominions, by 
being over-run with whins, I have not as yet 
ſeen any method found out to eradicate them, 
but by ſtrength of men and money; how- 
ever, what is to follow, may ſhew the great 
treaſure that may be made of them, by thoſe, 
who, perhaps, formerly thought them a 
nuiſance, and, with great expeuce, have ſtrove 
to be quit of them, 


Some burn the tops on the ground, and 
{tub up the roots by men, at great expence; 
others (who think themſelves, perhaps, at 
be height of improvement in this matter) 
ear them up with ſtrong plows and horſes. 
Zut, if they conſidered what a vaſt body 
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of manure they fend into the clouds, and 
deſtroy, they certainly would be angry with 
themſelves for ſo doing, 


Particularly, when they once try the valu- 
able method of ſetting potatoes on them; 
they will then ſee, that the ſap they contain 
is a very rich manure, which, when, ſmo— 
thered, quickly rots: it will enrich the 
ground palt imagination, and, at the ſame 
time, raiſe a valuable crop, with very lite 
expence. | 


The ſecond crop (for it will bring twc ) 
will not be much inferior to the firſt; ard 
it may be got with very ſmall trouble or 
expence. 


After the ſecond crop of potatoes is of, 
if che ground be ſtrong, it will bring a good 
crop of wheat or beans; or if light and 
landy, barley cr rye. 


The firſt thing that is to be done, is, to 
cut a way through the whins, where the 
trenches 
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trenches will fall, then ſtretch a line to the 
breadth of the ridge you fix upon; if your 
ground be a deep good foil, the ridge may 
be broad, and the trench fo deep; as to 
afford earth enough to cover the whins four 
inches thick. 


The moi general breadth of theſe beds 
or rioges, is nine fert; and the trench or 
furrow, two feet; to that two ſpits deep 
and a ſhoveliing, will give the covering, 
required. 


Tread down the whins, before you Jay 
on the earth, ſo as to make them fall cloſe 
one way; if they be not very ſtrong ſrallr, 
treading and the earth will keep them down; 
but if che ſtalks be too groſs, give them a 
nick cloſe to the root. All the whins you 
cut up, where the furrow falls, you muſt lay 
on the ridge, in the moſt vacant places you 
can find; es there are few cloſes ſo ſull of 
whins, but have ſome bare ſpots; therefore 
What is cut from the furrow will make up 
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the deficiency of manure ; as they will now 
act in that ſtation, 


But it matters not how ſtrong or rank 
the whins are on the ground: if they be fix 
feet high in one continued bed, the better, 


and the more manure it will afford your 
land. 


There is no method yet found out for 
_ deſtroying whins, equal to this; as to fal- 
low, they often grow after, in ſpots z but 
they are effectually ſmothered, when properly 
done thus. 


The longer the ground is trenched, before 
the potatoes are ſet, the better: that the 
whins may have time to rot and ferment 
with the earth, they ſhould be trenched un- 
der about Michael mas, and the potatoes ſet 
in April following. 


Holes muſt be made, nine inches aſun- 
der, with a ſetting- ſtick, to let the ſeed down 
to the whins. In order to make the ſtick 
tak the eaſter, fix a pin acroſs, ſix inches 

from 
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from the bottom, to ſet the foot upon, in 
the nature of a ſpade. 


And as you make the holes, any children 
will follow, and drop in the ſeed. 


After they are ſet, rake the Jand over, to 
all the holes. 


When the potatoes are juſt beginning to 
peep above ground, ſhovel the furrows, and 
throw the looſe earth over the bed; which 
will give it a thin covering; all the looſe earth 
that the ſpade leaves, in trenching, muſt be 
reſerved at the bottom of the furrow, on 
purpoſe for this uſe, 


When you dig out the potatoes, gather 
them as clean as you can ; there will ſtill be 
ſufficient ſeed leſt in the ground for a ſecond 
crop; do not raiſe any of the whin-ſtalks; 
but leave them in the ground. | 


When the potatoes are up, ſhovel the 


trenches, and leave the ridge fmooth covered 
up all winter, 
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If there be not a very hard froſt, you 
will get a ſecond crop, without any more 
expence; but if the froſt be ſo hard, as to 
rot the ſets in the ground, all you have to 
do, is, to ſet them over again in the ſpring ; 
and after they are ſet, rake, and Rll the holes, 
as you did the firſt year, 


It is by far the beſt, to take two crops; 
becauſe the ſecond is got for little or no ex- 
pence z and it gives a ſufficient time for the 
whins to rot, and the earth to meliorate, 


The ſtalks and roots of the whins will be 
ſo rotten, as not to reſiſt the plow; there- 
fore you may plow up the ſecond crop of 
potatoes, and till the ground, either for wheat 
or barley ; which cannot fail of a crop, after 
ſuch a rich drefling, 


A TABLE 
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A TABLE 


Of the Expence and profit of an Acre of 


whinny Land, ſet with Por Aroks. 


To digging 160 perch or fall, at 2d. 


per * - 1 6 8 
To ſeed and ſetting = 0 10 0 
To ſhovelling or finiſhing - 0 2 0 


Total expence 1 18 8 


To 100 buſhels of potatoes, at 28. 


each — — — - 10 0 0 


Clear profit 1 


The above is juſt as it ſtands with my 
experiment. I am ſenſible, that if the land 
be tolerably good, and a full crop of whins, 
an acre will produce double the quantity ; 
but my land was a very bad ſand. 


I have not mentioned any thing for taking 
up the potatoes; as I made no charge in 
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my experiment; but the ſecond crop pays 
well for that; as it will have as many po- 
tatoes in bulk, though not fo large; and 
there is no expence attending it, but the 
gathering of the two crops. 


I am ſo unfortunate, as not to have any 
whinny land in my poſſeſſion at preſent , as 
all I had is reclaimed; but I aſſure my 
reader, I will take the firſt whin-farm 1] 
can meet with, if it ſuit my ſituation. 


Broom is managed, in every degree, the 
ſame way, and will not fail to enrich the 
land by its fertilizing quality; but, how- 
ever, it is to be obſerved, that it generaliy 
grows on lighter land than whins; there- 
fore, if the farmer's firuation for clay or 
marl will allow, he muſt give it a coat of 
either the one or the other, which he is 
maſter of, before he trenches the ground; 
that is, he muſt cut the broom, and Jay it 
on the ridges, and then ſpread the mar! 
upon it; after this, trench, and cover it with 
earth, as directed for Wwhins. 


. 
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C. H A P. VI. 


The Management and Uſe of Vercurs. 


Verc HES are a very uſeful good crop, 
and particularly for winter or ſpring-feeding 
for ſheep, ur 1:-cd other cattle; and what 
adds lil] to their value, is, that they want 
no dung or manure. | 


They may be ſown, and will grow upon 
land that would lie in an ufelets ſtate all 
winter; and what is more, they add to the 
tertilizing of ſuch land; neither does a farmer 
pay one penny more rent for this crop, than 
he would for the ſtubble ſtanding on the 
laid land. 


The chief uſe of vetches is, to ſupply 
the farmer with winter-feeding on his ſtubble- 
lands, that would otherwiſe be waſte, from 
the time the crop is reaped, which is about. 
September, to March or April following 
in this caſe, they are very valuable; as what 

benefits, 
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benefits, either the land, or the farmer gets 
by them, is clear gain. 


But as uſeful as vetches are 1n this cale, 
they are too inconſiderable a crop, to ſtand 
all ſummer, and take the year's rent upon 
them; except in very poor, ſandy, or gravelly 
land, which is generally of a low rent. 


The better the land is, which they are 
ſown on, for the winter-tecding, doubtleſe, 
the better herbage they will make; alſo, the 
ſooner they are ſown in autumn, (fo as to 
have as mach benefit of the declining ſum- 
mer-ſun as poſſible) the better and ſtronger 
your herbage will be; therefore the more 
cattle it will ſupport; and if the land be a 
rich, deep, ſtrong loam or clay, it will pro- 
duce good herbage; though it is not proper 
for ſeed ; becauſe the richneſs of the foi! 
would force it all into ſtraw, but little corn. 


The 
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The method of thoſe that would ſow 


vetches upon their waſte ſtubble-land, for 
winter-feeding, muſt be this : 


Take any ſort of land, that has been un- 
der rape, cole- ſeed, turnips, or any ſort of 
corn; and, as ſoon as the crop iS reaped 
and off, plow the ſtubble under; begin in 
the middle of the ridge, and raiſe it as 
high as poſſible with the plow, (by gather- 
ing or taking it up) in order that it may 
lie as dry as poſſible all winter; which will 
ad! both to the goodnels of the crop, and 
the cleanneſs of the cattles feeding. 


This done, ſow your vetches, at the rate 
of ten ſtone to the Engliſh acre ; then har- 
row them in; after this, water-furrow and 
gripe-croſs your ridges, in the loweſt places 
of the land, leading to the fide-drains; in 
order to give a ready paſſage for the winter's 
water, when it falls. 


If they be ſown at the latter end of Auguſt, 
or the beginning of September, you may 
Vor. III. D turn 
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turn your ſheep in, about the middle of De- 
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cember. 


Eat them all winter; and, in ſpring, the 
land will be in fine order for oats or barley. 


Some chuſe to preſerve their vetches till 
ſpring, to feed early lambs or weathers on, 
which is very profitable: others will cat 
them all the month of May, and then give 
the land a couple of plowings, and ſow it 
with turnips or rape, at Midſummer ; this is 
allo a good way, 


Others, again, will fallow all ſummer, af— 
tc; the vetches are eat off; which will greatly 
eurich the land; and then ſow wheat on it 
in autumn. 


If you intend your vetches for ſeed, fow 
them in February, at the rate of {ix ſtone to 
the acre; and harveſt them as peas, But 
if they be intended to plow in, for dung, 
(which is the worſt way, as it is better to 


make dung by eating them on the ground) 
low 
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ſow them in March, at eight ſtone to the 


acre; and plow them in, when full of 
bloſſom, as directed for buck-wheat. 


If you intend this crop for fodder, by the 
way of hay, they muſt be mown hefore they 
are ripe; that is, when the ſtraw is full of 
Juices and ſap. 


By taking them thus green, when the 
ſtraw is full of ſap or rich ſubſtances. the 
grain does not ſhake out; and the horſes 
eat ſtraw and corn all together; which is 


excellent fodder. 


In this caſe, the hay muſt be made by the 
fame method as any other hay; only, by 
being cut in chis ſtate, the ſtraw will be 


particularly full of {-p; therefore you muſt | 


be careful that it neicher rot, nor mould. 


The quality of vetches is ſuch, that they 
will grow almoſt on any ſort of land; if 
they ſtand for ſeed, poor, gravelly, or light, 
| D 2 ſandy 
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ſandy land ſuits them beſt ; for indeed they 
are moſtly ſown where nothing elſe will 
grow; and I think they exceed any other 
graſs or crop whatever, except turnips, ſor 
winter-feeding; as they ſuit our climates, 
being a native of theſe kingdoms, and a plant 
that keeps green all winter, 


Indeed, they are of ſuch a juicy herbagy 
nature, that though the ſeed ripens, dries, 
and ſheds, yet the ſtalk or ſtraw will be a 
green herbage, and full of juices, after the 
ſeed has deſerted it. 


CH A P. VIII. 


Explanation and Nature of different Sort 
of Pulſe, fuch as VeTcn, TARE, LEX. 
TILS,, &c. 


Tur following multiplicity of names, 
confuſedly made uſe of by different authors, 
to convey the meaning of one plant, may 
well puzzle or confound the ideas of a fat 
mer, 
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mer, and ſend him in ſearch after plants, 
corn, or grain, of which perhaps he him- 
ſelf may be already poſſeſſed. 


However, it cannot be expected he ſhould 
have a ſufficient library of books, always at 
hand, to clear up references. It is enough 
to tell him, that, though the many follow- 
ing names are made uſe of in different parts 
of the two kingdoms, yet vetch is a name 
that ſuits our Engliſh tongue beſt, and what 
may be underſtood by every one that un- 
derſtands the language: to this name is 
added fitch, fetch, thetch, thetches, fitches, 
chick and checkes: and theſe abſolutly 
mean one and the ſame thing; ſome make 
the word of the ſingular, and others the 
plural number. 


Moſt people are inclined to believe the 
real name of this pulſe to be vetch ; but 
this cannot be, as vetch is the Latin word 
for tarez and though the tare is of the 
| D 3 pulſe- 
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pulſe-kind, yet it hardly bears a reſemblance 
to the vetch in queltion, 


Beſides, the tare is conſidered, amongſt the 
judicious farmers, as a weed; and with 
great reaſon too; for it is as deſtructive to 
corn as any weed whatever; being a weak, 
climbing, teavy-topped, feathery plant, 
which pulls the corn down, and rots it. 


The ſeed alſo, when once it gets a foot- 
ing, is very hard to get clear of, as it is of 
a ſmall, round ſhape, and blackiſh colour. 


It is likewiſe ſpoken of in ſcripture as a 
weed, 


Notwithſtanding all this, I, with regret, 
ſee it largely treated on by ſome authors, as 
a valuable crop; however, I know the ill 
conſequences of it ſo well, by woeful experi- 
ence, that I ſhall not beſtow a ſingle line 
2bout it, except to adviſe the farmer, that 

El already 
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already has it, to clear his land of it, as faſt 
as poſlible, 


There are two forts of vetches, namely, 
the large and the ſmall: the large is of a 
orey colour, and is moſt proper to ſow, 
when the crop is intended to ſtand for feed, 


The ſmall fort is a ſroall black grain, and 
a hardy plant, and not fo groſs; therefore 


not ſo apt to lodge, and rot by the ſeverity 
of the winter, as the former. 


The vetch bears a blue, or rather purple 
bloſſom, much like a grey fie]d-pea ; the 
pod of much the ſame likeneſs, but ſmall ; 
the ſtalk has a reſemblance alſo, but, will 
not grow to near the length or groſſneſs, 


and is clad with a ſmall narrow- feathered 
leaf, 


The lentil (but corruptly called, by forme, 
till) is a ſpecies of pulſe, and one that de- 
ſerves the farmer's attention. Ir is nearly 
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of the ſame nature as the vetch ; therefore 
muſt have the ſame management; but wil} 
aiſoid to be ſown ſomething later in the 
ſpring ; as it is rather of an earlier kind. 


The ſtalk of the lentil is more taper than 
that of vetches; ſo cenſequently will ſtand 
bet:er without a ſupport. 


For this reaſon, the farmers may ſow it 
with ſucceſs amongſt their oats; as it is 
able to ſupport itſelf, without pulling the 
oats down. 


Again, it is a great bearer, and adds much 
to the mealy part of the oat; and conſe- 
quently has more ſtrength of food for tle 


horſe; and the ſtraw, being mixed with the 


oat-!traw, makes excellent fodder. 


The pod that holds the ſeed, is ſomewhat 
like that of a pea, but broader in proporuon, 
and very thin, as the two ſides fall cloſe to- 
gether round the ſeed, 


The 
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The ſeed is grey, and of a round flattiſh 
ſhape; the leaves grow in pairs, oppoſite 
each other, are long, ſmall, and pointed, of 
a paliſh green, and a little downy at the 
under ſide. ; 


The corn is very, good for pigeons, or 
fowls of any fort : it is alſo made uſe of for 
the ſame purpoſes as the grey pea, or vetch. 


One thing is to be ſaid of the lentil, that 
it will grow on any poor, light gravel, or 
ſandy land, perhaps better than any other 
grain or ſort of pulſe ; but though this be 
its perfection, yet, doubtleſs, the better the 
land, the ſtouter the crop; provided it be 
of a warm ſandy nature. Indeed, any grain, 
of the pulſe kind, is fond of ſuch land; but 
when it is richer than common, the ſeed 
muſt be ſown thinner in proportion, and 
particularly when the crop is intended to 

ſtand for ſeed, 
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. . 


On the different Management of CLovrx, 


through all its Variations. 


CLover ſuits the climate of England 
and Ireland, better chan moſt other graſſes, 
and is a very beneficial crop, either for 
grazing, or meadow ; beſides, it is a great 
improver of land, having a ſtrong fibrous 
root, which quickly incorporates with the 
earth; and, when plowed up, or diſturbed 
by tillage, ſoon rots, and becomes a very 
rich manure. 


This, together with the ſeveral rich crops 
it produces, makes it of more value than 
any other artificial graſs. 


The way to make the moſt of it, I take 
to be this, viz. 


Sow- it with a ſpring-crop ; that is, after 
the corn is ſown and harrowed, ſow the 
clover- 
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clover-ſeed, at the rate of ten pounds to an 
Engliſh acre. 


When ſown, either buſh-harrow, or roll 
it; but the latter is the beſt, 


* 


When the corn is reaped, eat the clover 
for about a month; though there are many 
who object againft this method; (but my 
reaſons for it may be ſeen in the enſuing 
chapter on clover) then lay it up. It will 
be well grown by April; at which time you 
may turn in the ewes and lambs. 


It is an excellent thing to create milk, 
for feeding lambs with; alſo good feeding 
for any ſort of cattle; but be watchful to 
keep your horned cattle walking or ſtirring 
about; or chey will be very apt to hove and 
burſt, as it is a very ſelling food; and par- 
ticularly if the weather be wet; for when the 
cattle are firſt turned in, they eat greedily, 
not taking time to chew it. 


Therefore, 


any other time of the year, 
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Therefore, it is beſt, only to ſuffer them 
to be in about ten minutes at a time, the firſt 
day, twenty the next, and ſo on: but it is 
beſt to turn them in with a full belly of hay, 
or ſome dry meat; which will abate their 
greedy appetite, and help to dry up the 
watery particles, 


One great uſe or advantage in clover, is, 
its early ſpring ; for it comes in at leaſt a 
month before natural graſs; and a month's 
graſs, early in the ſpring, is worth two at 


This is a conſideration a farmer ought 
to bear in mind; and that for ſeveral 
reaſons, viz, 


Firſt, for feeding early lambs. 


Secondly, to ſupply the place of hay, 
which, at this time of the year, is generally 
ſcarce and dear, 


Thirdly, it is a great ſtrengthener to 


young cattle, ſuch as calves and foals; 
. tor 
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for it firſt purges, and then puts them in 
health and vigour, to-enter with a good 
conſtitution into the natural graſs-paſture, 
It is always obſerved, thar, when they go 
weak and poor into the ſummer graſs, the 
beſt part of the ſummer is ſpent (in which 


time they ſhould grow in bone) before they 
recover their fleſh. 


Fourthly, it ſprings the in-calving cows 
to milk; and a farmer ought to bear in 
mind, that a fortnight's good feeding, be- 
fore a cow calves, is worth a month after 
as it fluſhes her to milk, by opening her milk- 
veins, ſtretching her udder, teats, and milk- 
veſſels 3 and it ſtrengthens and feeds the calf 


within, and herſelf to undergo the paintul 
taſk of calving. 


A cow with health and ſtrength at calving, 


is worth one and a half that is poor, for 
milk, in ſummer. | 


After this moſt valuable graſs has per- 
formed all theſe good offices, by its early 


{pring, 


E 
— 


TTT 
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ſpring, lay it up for meadow, about the firſt 
of May; and it will be ready to mow, in a 
month,. or five weeks after. 


* 


By good management, it will produce 
three crops in one year; beſides the after 
graſs, or winter-herbage, which is almoſt of 
as much value as the reſt. 


The diff-rent ſtages, for a crop of clover, 
are as follows, viz. | 


Suppoſe the ſeed to be ſown amongſt corn, 


in the beginning of April: this year, the 
rent of the land is paid by the corn- crop: 
therefore the clover has no charge of rent 
upon it, till May following; however, 
it is of great ule in this year, for winter- 
feeding. 


After the corn is reaped, the ſtubble: 
mult be kept free from cattle, till the clover 
get to be a good herbage ; which will be 
about the firſt of November; then turn light 
cattle in: eat it till the firſt of December, 

or 
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or till you ſee that they have cropped off all 
the firſt ſhoots. 


Then take them out, and lay it up till 
the firſt of April; at which time it will be 
a good herbage. 


Therefore, if your graſs be ſcarce, and 
you chuſe to eat the clover, vou may turn 
in cattle for 4 month; and the firſt of May 
lay it up tor a meadow- crop. 


If a wet ſummer follows, and the ground 
be good, it will be ready to cut by the 
tenth of June, tor hay : the next crop will 
produce ſced, or, if you chuſe, aucther crop 
of hay. 


The time to cut the ſecond crop for hay, 
is, about the middle of September ; or when 
the flowers are all full blown, and ſome ot 
the moſt forward begin to fade, 


But if you would fave the ſeed, give it 
time enough to ripen; as there is no fear 
| of 
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of its ſhedding; it is ſo well incloſed with a 
very ſticking, tough, wirey pod; therefore 
defer cutting it till very ripe; as allo make 
it very dry and raſh, when cut; or it will 
not part from the ſtraw or pod, by threſhing, 
without more labour than it is worth. 


By taking out the ſeed, the ſtraw will be 
threſhed very ſhort and muſhy ; however, it 
will be good fodder, though not near equal 


to the crop managed for hay in its proper 
ſeaſon. 


He is a good workman, that can threſh 
out a peck of clean ſeed in a day; he muſt 
firſt threſh the pods out of the ſtraw ; then 
threſh the pods, and rub and winnow the 
feed out; then dry the pods or huſks again 
in the ſun, and threſh them over again ; and 
fo repeat theſe operations, till he gets the 
feed ſeparated from the huſk. 


But the beſt way is, to threſh the pods 
or huſks out of the ſtraw, and then take 
them 
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them to the mill, and ſhell them as you 
would oats; this is very calily done, and 
ſaves a great deal of labour, and ſced too. 
as little by this will be waſted. ; 


There is one piece of care, or obſerva. 
tion, that a farmer ſhould never loſe ſight 
of, if he expects a full crop of ſeed; and 
that 1s, never to lay up his firſt growth of 
clover for ſeed; for though it may grow 
vigorouſly, bloſſom, and look well, to him 
who is not a true judge, yet it will not bear 
ſced. 


Therefore, when a farmer eats his clover 
in April or May, he mult fee that his cattle 
eat it near, and crop every branch; as thoſe 
that miſs cropping, though they flower, 
will not ſeed; for this reaſon, I recommend 
eating it in April, mowing the hay-crop 
in June, and faving the ſecd from the laſt 
crop, which will produce the molt and belt 
ſeed, 


Bur, if the farmer chuſes, he may not eat 
it in ſpring ; by which means he may mow 
Vo L. III. E. the 
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the firſt crop of hay by the middle of May, 
and the next crop raiſe ſeed from. 


This will bring the ſeed-crop more in the 
middle of ſummer, when the heat is ſtrong, 
ſo conſequently it will be in leſs danger of 
being ſpoiled by autumn-rains, which come 
earlier in Ireland, and the north of England, 
than they do near London. 


I mention this, that every farmer may be 
a judge of his own ſituation, and ſuit his 
crop accordingly. 


It is a groſs miſtake, and very often com- 
mitted, to let the firſt crop of clover-hay 
ſtand too long before it is cut, for ſeveral 
reaſons. 


Firſt, when it ſtands till the bottom of 
the ſtalk turns brown, it is drained of all 
its ſubſtance, and alſo has exhauſted or 


weakened the root too much of its vigour; 


therefore, when it is mown, the ſtubble is 
left as dead or lifeleſs as that of corn; and 


the next ſhoot or branch which comes 
forth. 
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forth, muſt be from the very root, which 
admits of a fortnight's delay in the growth 
of the crop: whereas, on the other hand, if 
it was cut when the ſtalk ie green and full 
of ſap or juices, it would ſend forth freſh 
ſhoots out of the very ſtalk, a little below 
the cut; and the coat of clover being ſtripped 
off, the roots ate ſupplied (before they are 
left too weak and fickly) with freſh air, 
and kept in vigour and ſtrength, to ſup- 
port, and bring to maturity, the ſucceeding 
crop. 


It is true, there may not be ſo great a 
bulk of hay in the firſt crop; becauſe the 
ſtalk is cut when ſoft and full of juices, and 
therefore flattens, cloſes, and runs or cakes 
together when in ſtack, &c. 

% 

It alſo requires more care in making; but 
as this happens in the height of ſummer, 
there is not ſo much danger that way; and a 
ſtone of ſuch hay is worth two of that which 
is left to ſtand till the ſtalks are left dry, 
aard, and impoveriſhed, 
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Clover may be ſown, with ſucceſs, amongſt 
oats; alſo, if wheat or rye be ſown in broad 
ridges, it may be ſown amongſt them, 1n 
May, and rolled in. 


* 


1 have ſeen good clover, where the ſeed 
was ſown amongſt flax; but the beſt of theſe 
crops, for raiſing clover, is barley; as this 
grain 1s not apt to grow with ſo long and 
groſs a ſtraw as oats, wheat, or rye; there- 
fore the clover is not in equal danger of be- 
ing ſmothered. Yet there is no general rule 
without an exception. 


I have ſcen good and bad clover among 
all theſe crops; a deal depends upon a good 
ſeaſon: barley, however, has the beſt chance; 
as we generally till well for it; barley being 
a tender grain, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


On CATTLE hoved by CLover, and its 
Cure, 


'T no UGH it may ſcem ſtrange or odd 
in me, to make a compariſon between the 
human and the brute creation ; yet true it 
is, that what will cure one, will alſo cure the 
other, if due regard be had to proportion 
the doſe agreeably to the ſtrength of the 
animal. | 


In many inſtances, ſimilar caſes might be 
quoted to ſupport this aſſertion; but, as few 
words will anſwer my preſent purpole, | 
ſhall leave every thing elle to the recollection 
of my reader. 


The moſt natural difference between the 
entrails of the human and the brute ſpecies, 
is, that the former lie in a perpendicular, and 
the latter in a horizontal direction. 


7 4 F. 3 What 
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What I aim at by this inference, is, to 
make my reader feel by himſclf the diſ- 
order that affects a beaſt, by eating over- 
greedily. 


I dare ſay, not one of my readers but, 
upon recollection, will find that he, ſome 
time or other, has eat his meat haſtily, 
without taking time to chew it, till it has 
given him uneaſineſs in his bowels, by a ſup- 
Preſſion of wind; inſomuch, that he has 
been obliged to halt, or pauſe a little, till 
the bir ſettled; after which he breaks wind 
with a belch. 


This diforder, when coming on, he plain- 
ly feels, is no other than ſwallowing too 
quick. 


Therefore, I ſay, when he finds the gullet 
overcharged, and the wind ſo preſt, he ſtops 
till all is right again; but if he was ſtill to 
perfilt in eating, the conſequence might be 
dangerous: and I doubt not but many lole 

their 
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their lives by it; as we often hear of people 
dying at meat. 


Juſt ſuch is the caſe with cattle eating 
clover: for the nature of clover is ſuch, 
that a beaſt can fill his mouth quicker with 
it than with any other graſs; which is 


owing to its buſhy top, and ſoft, and ſmall 
ſtalk. 


All natural grats is ſmall at top, and 
thickeſt towards the bottom; it, therefore, 
takes a good pull to break it off; which 
gives time for a ſwallow; neither can the 
beaſt fill his mouth fo quick, Bur clover 
being quite the reverſe, he can gather it 
taſter, or quicker, than the gullct can dil- 
charge it into the maw, 


Therefore, one mouthful, which 1s very 
large, rolled up in balls, overtakes another, 
till it ſtops up the paſſage of the throat, 
and ſuppreſſes the inward air; and ſo puts 
a final ſtop to reſpiration z inſomuch, that 
all the inward machinery is like a blown 


bladder. 


ks All 
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All theſe, preſſing upon the lungs, hin- 
der them from playing; which caules a total 
ſtagnation of the inward wachinery; and if 
a remedy cannot be procured, before the 
blood abates in its circulation, and cools in 
the veins, death muſt unavoidably enſue. 


I remember an accident, that happened 
when I was a ſchool-boy, and as I was pre- 
' ſent, I ſhall repeat it, as follows: 


A farmer turned a parcel of cattle into 
a clover-field, in the month of May ; but, 
in a ſmall time after they were turned in, a 
bullock was obſerved to be very ſick; he was 
immediately drove out of the field into the 
town, which was within two or three hun- 
cred yards; but, in the town, before he 
could reach the farmer's houſe, he dropped 
down dead to all appearance; it was oppoſite 
to an ale-houſe. 


Immediateiy people flocked about him; a 
drunken blackſmith was in the ale-houſe, 
with 
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with a gun barrel in his hand, and the 
breach pin out, as he had been cleaning it; 
he came out, running, among the reſt, and 
thruſt the gun barrel up the bullock's funda- 
ment; out of which iſſued a deal of wind. 


Another by-ſtander run his pen-knife into 
his flank, behind his laſt rib. 


I had a pellit-gun in my hand ; and they 
put it into the orifice, out of which alſo 
ruſhed a deal of wind. They alſo bled 
him. This was all performed inſtantly. 


He began to ſhew ſigns of life; they then 
gave him a cliſter of warm milk, oil, and 
brown ſugar. 


In ſhort, with one cookery or another, the 
bullock recovered; and I believe every thing 
that was done was new; as moſt preſent were 
ſtrangers to clover, | 


AS 
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As it was, only then, making its entrance 
into the neighbourhood, theicfore they were 
all ſtrangers to its effects. And though they 
{ſtumbled upon a cure, yet not one of them 
perhaps, could give a rational, coherent 
anſwer upon the ſubject. 


The perſon to whom the bullock belonged, 


was a very ſenſible, curious, enterpriſing 
man. 


He was the firſt that introduced any new 
thing into the neighbourhood ; of which 
clover was one inſtance, 


As he believed the bullock dead, he ſtood 
very coolly looking on, ai'd Jet them do 
what they would, After which, he made 
very ſenſible remarks. 


I have heard him, fince, ſay, that that 
was a lucky bullock; as he had been the 
means of ſaving him many cattle. 


By 


9 
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By the experiment he afforded, the people's 
attention was ſo much engroſſed with this 
bullock, that a cow, and a two-year-old 
heifer were dead in the field, before they had 
preſence of mind to attend to them ; but the 
farmer told me he never loſt one after. 


I aſked him his cure; he told me, that 
he never wanted one; for he looked upon 
a prevention as preferable to a medicine, or 
any other operation. 


His method was, always to keep the cattle 
ſtirring, when they were firſt turned into 
clover; ſo that three or four mouthfuls were 
as much as they were admitted to take at 
once; and then to walk a few yards, till that 
had time to ſettle into the maw; ſo as the 


gullet-wind, as he called it, had time to 
ariſe, 


Thus he kept them ſtirring, till they were 
full; and, for a few nights at firſt, turned 
them into a common graſs-paſture, 


There 
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There is no doubt but this is a very ne- 
ceſſary precaution, and, if duly attended to, 
would render every other operation, or 
medicine ineffectual. 


However, leſt through neglect, ignorante, 
or accident, cattle ſhould break into clover, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary that a cure ſhould 
be pointed out. 


F believe my reader will admit, that the 
neareſt ſtep to a cure, in any caſe, 1s, to know 
the diſeaſe, and the cauſe of it: this will 
make the cure more certain. 


Now, we find, that the cauſe of this ma- 
lady is by ſuddenly over-filling the neck- 
gut, which ſwells, and ſtops all the vent of 
the throat or wind-pipe. 


This over-preſſure cloſes the lungs, and 
hinders them from playing; which puts a 
final ſtop to the circulation of the blood 
through all the veins, 


When 
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When this loſes its motion, it immediately 
cools and thickens, 


Therefore, in this caſe, every ſtep muſt be 
very quick ; as delay will put it out of the 
power of medicine to relieve. 


The firſt thing is, to open a vein; the 
next, to make an inciſion with a knife 
in the flank, about three inches from the 
hinder rib, as near the hip-bone as can be, 
ſo as not to enter into the fleſh; there is no 
danger can enſue from this, provided you 
keep high enough up, not to touch the 
entrails. 


Put a quill in the orifice, to keep it open; 
while this is doing, warm a quart of milk, 
and put it into half a pound of treacle, an 


ounce of anniſeed, and a table-ſpoonful of 


ſweet oil; mix all together, and give it as a 
cliſter : this will nouriſh the entrails, and 
keep warm and alive the blood, till a 


reſpiration can be recovered. 


If 
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If a cliſter of this ſort cannot be gor, ſtamp 
an onion; mix with it butter and pepper; 
and put it up the fundament; it will cauſe 
an attraction, and a heat: pour ſome ſweet 
oil, or quickſilver, down the throat; which 
will help to force a paſſage for the wind to 
operate, 


OS - OF Ne 4 


Remarks on CLOVER, 


Sou E perſons object to the eating of 
clover, the firſt winter after it is ſown; be- 
lieving it to weaken the crop; but, on the 
contrary, I believe it ſtrengthens it; for, as 
clover grows amongſt corn, it is drawn up 
weak and tender, by its warm ſituation, be- 
ing ſurrounded by the crop; and when a tall 
weak plant of this ſort comes to be ſuddenly 
expoſed, it is a wonder if the delicacy of 


its conſtitution can bear the ſudden change 
without 
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without a ſhock, as it is not fit to encounter 
with the inclemency of a winter. 


I look upon it to be much better, to eat 
off this weak aſpiring top; which makes the 
root ſtrike-downwards, grow ſtrong, and in- 
corporate with the ſoil and earth; the top 
alſo will ſend forth freſh ſhoots, more of 
them, and of a firmer texture or kind. 


To convince myſelf of this, I once divided 
a field of clover into two parts, one of which 
Teat in common with the reſt of the ſtubbles; 
the other I did not eat at all till May. 


The part I eat, I found to be a good 
deal ranker, or thicker ſet on the ground, 
than the other; and I obſerved, that the 
leaves of the clover, that were not eaten, 


turned yellow with the froſt, and died 
away. 


In this caſe, as in moſt others, reaſon 
ſpeaks for itſelf, that it is better to take off 
A ſickly, 
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a ſickly, tender, weak, part or fibre, than 
to let it die away, and thereby communicate 
its ſtate of mortification to the main body, 


CH AP. XI. 


On LuckRRNE, its Perfection and Manage- 
ment, alſo the Method of drilling with 
the common Plow, &c. 


L A Lucerne, ſo called by the French, but 
lucerne by the Engliſh, is a very profitable 
graſs, and particularly where the climate is 
hot, and the land light and an, or gravelly 
and rocky. 


It is an excellent food, either as herbage 
or hay; but its greateſt perfection is for ſoil- 
ing of cattle; which makes it of great ſervice 


in ſome parts of England, where there are 
| | few 
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graſs-land is ſcarce ; infomuch that the 
farmers have no place whereon to turn 
their cattle, except on bare commons al- 
ready overſtocked, or tether them on the 
end of a ridge of corn, in an open town- 


field. 


I fay, in ſuch places, I know not any 
praſs-crop that would turn out to a greater 
advantage, or be more uſctul to a farmer; 
for, in ſuch places, let a man's ſtock of 
cattle be ever ſo great, he cannot lay his land 
down for paſturage, let his inclination be 
ever ſo much for it : as, ſuppoſing the town- 
fields to be four or five hundred acres, yet 
he will not have above two or three ridges 
in a place; he is therefore obl-ged to con- 
cur with his neighbours, in the point of 
farming; not having it in his power to lay 
his land out for grazing ; but as there are 
ſcarce any perſons in the ſaid towns, but 
what have ſmall fields, or crofts; they, 
therefore, might ſow lucerne on their ridges 
in the open fields, and keep what number 
of cattle they pleaſe, by ſoiling them in 

Vor. III. F their 
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their croſts; and a great advantage they 
would have, in ſaving the dung too; a 
very material conſideration in theſe corn- 
countries, 


The caſe in Ireland, however, is quite 
different, as there are few who hold land, 
but what have it cloſed to themſelves ; there- 
fore they ſeldom want graſs in ſummer; 
and conſequently need not plow up their 
lands for that purpole. Moreover, the 


lands of Ireland are naturally given to 
graſs. 


Therefore in this country, I look upon 
clover to be by much the better crop ; for 
though it does not laſt fo long in the ground, 
yet it laſts long enough to ſee the natural 
graſs up; and what is it we ſow artificial 
graſs-ſeeds for, but to ſupply the defect of 
this, or rather to keep the land in profit, 
till the natural graſs recovers its root; 
which has been damaged, or otherwiſe de- 
ſtroyed by long tillage ? 


Further, 
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Further, lucerne is not ſo early a ſpring 
as clover; for if we conſider, that it is the 
ſun we may thank for nouriſhing the earth, 
and who makes her fend forth her early 
ſpring; and that it is unqueſtionably the 
ſurface which firſt feels the warmth thereof; 
we muſt conclude that any vegetable which 
roots ſhallow or horizontally, will make che 
earlieſt ſhoot, conſequently lucerne muſt have 
the more backward ſpring, as it ſtrikes a 
great deal deeper than the clover, and there- 
fore feeds in a colder climate. 


I would further obſerve, that clover im- 
proves land better than lucerne, by its root 


ſpreading more largely and plentifully thro” 
the ſod. 


I am ſtrongly of opinion, that nothing 
in nature improves Jand equal to the root 


of clover; for if it only lies one year, 


plow it up, and the furtrow or fod will 
be a pertect mattraſs; and after that 
F 2 pPlwov- 
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plowing, the root ſoon rots, and becomes the 
fineſt manure upon earth, 


But this we cannot ſay for lucerne; for 
thouph what root there is, may make good 
manure, yet it does not ſpread, or produce 
half ſo much root in the ſod; becauſe it 
ſtrikes downwards, like a parſnip ; and there- 
fore a great deal of it lies too deep, to be 
raiſed by the plow. . 


The two chief perfections of lucerne are, 
firſt, its yielding a plentiful produce, tho' 
ſown in a ſandy, gravelly, or rocky ground, 
provided it be made tolerably rich, and 
finely tilled, 


The next is, its being fit for ſoiling of 
cattle, which, as I hinted before, is uſeleſs 
in Ireland, or moſt incloſed countries; as I 
hardly thiak any one would be at the expence 
of men, to cut and carry foil to his cattle, 
when he has good paſture-fields, for them 
to run in, and help themſelves; beſides, 
cattle never thrive ſo well, when * penned 


up 
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up in a ſmall paſture, as when they have 
room to rake over. 


In ſhort, there are fo many arguments in 
ſupport of clover being a better aud more 
ſuitable crop than lucerne, eſpecial for the 
lands and climate of Ireland, the nocth of 
England, and Scotland; that, on experience 
it muſt always be tound to have the pre- 
ference. 


Every farmer, however, is the heft judge 
what ſort of land he has, or what ſituation 
he is in; and accordingly may ſuit his crop 
thereto. 


When a perſon hears two tales, though he 
be a ſtranger to the affair, yet he may give 
a ſhrewd gueſs which is the moſt reaſonable, 
or likely to ſuit his purpoſe. 


Lucerne requires a deep foil ; and though 
the ſeed muſt be thinly covered, when ſown, 
yet the land muſt be prepared by deep piow- 
ing: as the root flrikes deep. 
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It is neceſſary that the land have a good 
ſum mer-fallow ; when the corn is ſown and 
harrowed, ſow the lucerne, and harrow once 
in a place, with the harrow turned the 
wrong end foremoſt; and when the corn is 
come up, roll it. 


Tf the lucerne be intended for ſummer- 
paſture or meadow, ſow it in the broad- 
caſt way, and in order to ſow it even, ſow 
it twice in a place. 


Take no more in your hand than you can 
hold between one finger and thumb, and 
on a ridge that is twelve feet broad, make 
three caſts; this will ſow at the rate of four 
pounds to an Engliſh acre; at ſixteen ounces 
to the pound, and five yards and a half to 
the perch, and ſo in proportion for the 
Scotch and Iriſh acre, 


If the lucerne be intended for ſoiling 


cattle, it is by much the beſt to ſow it in 
drills, viz, | 


TWO 
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Two drills, eighc inches aſunder; and 
then an interval of three feet; and then two 
drills more, and another interval of three 


feet; and ſo on, through the piece you in- 
tend to ſow, 


It may appear to farmers, that are ſtran- 
gers to the drill-huſbandry, that it is a very 
nice affair, and nqt to be done without the 
expence and nicety of a drill-plow ; nor did 
ever read any inſtructions that directed it 
to be done by any other way; but be af- 
ſured there 1s nothing more eaſy; for a 
common plow will make a very good ſhifr, 


when managed in the following manner, 
{1 


The land being well prepared for the 
ſeed, if lucerne is to be ſown in drills, 
without a corn-crop, begin to plow at one 
ſide of the field, and plow a furrow two 
inches deep, and eight broad ; in this ſcatter 
the feed; then plow another furrow ; in 
this ſow none; but in the next ſow another 
row ; this leaves a ſpace of eight inches be- 

| F 4 tween 
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tween the rows; then plow five more, ard 
in the ſixth and eighth ſcatter the ſeed; ſo 
go on, lexving five furrows unſown, and 
two lown; this will leave room enough, be- 


tween the two rows in the wide interval, for 
the plow to go. 


As ſoon as the lucerne is above ground, 
go with the plow, and lay a little mold ar 
the ftem of each row; and always when the 
weeds grow, plow a couple of furrows 11 the 
wide interval; which will kill the weeds, 
and failow the ground, and give additional 
vigour to the plants: weed or hand- hoe in 
the narrow intervals. 


If lucerne is to be ſown amongſt corn, 
it cannot be let in drills, as above, with the 
plow; therefore, f retch a line at the ſame 
diſtances of forty eight inches to the wide 
interval, and eight to the narrow, and ſhake 
the ſecd along it, ard harrow it in, as if it 
was ſown in the broad caſt way; and, as 
oon as the corn is out, plow the wide in. 
tervals; 
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tervals, and hand- hoe in the narrow ſpaces 
between the two drills. 


There can be nothing more eaſy than 
drilling and horſe-hoeing in the above man- 
ner; which may anſwer the end, by ſowing 
any ſort of grain, and particularly Wheat, 
beans, and peas, 


Inſtead of a drill-box, or hopper, which 
is uſed in plows, take a tin-porringer, and 
punch three or four holes in the bottom, in 
the nature of a cullender, juſt the ſize of 


the grain or ſeed you have to ſow ; by ſhak- 


ing along the furrow, you may bring your- 
{elf to a tolerable degree of exactneis, and 
ſwiftneſs too; for one man may ſow as fa 
as a plow will go. | 


The time to mow lucerne is, when juſt 
beginnigg ro flower. 


Avoid making the hay too green ; for 
it will appear to be dry when it is not, 
and 
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and therefore may give again, and damage, 
it being ſo full of ſap or juices. 


When it is cut for ſoil, there is nothing 
more than to cut the oldeſt firſt, 


It may begin to be cut, when ſix or eight 
inches high; and ſo continue cutting, as it 
is wanted. 


CHAP. XIII. 


The moſt ſuitable Lands and Climate for 
LUCERNE, with Remarks thereon, 
&c. 


'T novgn the lands of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, are generally pretty 
good, and naturally given to graſs; yet | 
dare venture to ſay, that more than three 
fourths of all theſe kingdoms are not proper 
for lucerne. 


The 
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The farmer that propoſes to cultivate this 
plant, muſt firſt duly conſider its nature; 
that it is a native of a warm climate; and 
that it has a long, groſs, tap-root, which 
runs perpeodicular; and therefore feeds 
chiefly from the under ſtratum, perhaps at 
the depth of two or three feet. 


Then again, let him turn his eye on his 
land, and fee if it be of a deep, rich ſoil; if 
the under- ſtra um be a loam, or limeſtone- 
gravel, or a deep loamy ſand, or a warm 
rich gravel, or a black hazle earth: if it be 
any one of theſe, he may venture to ſow his 


lucerne thereon; provided he plow deep, 
and till well. 


However, in moſt parts, I am afraid he 
will find, inſtead of the above, a ſtrong clay- 
bottom, at the depth of about four or five 
inches, which is of a ſolid, cloſe, hungry 
nature, that will not admit the root of a plant 
to enter; nor has it any nouriſhment that a 
plant can feed upon, without firſt being 
opened by tillage and the air. 


And 
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And what ſtil] adds to the evil, is, that 
it holds water like a difh, and will not let 
it fink through, but keeps it ſwimming on 
the top, amongſt the ſod, ſurface, or upper- 
ſtratum, all winter; ſo that if cattle tread 
thercon, it immediately works, or poches to 
mortar, | 


Then, certainly, ſuch land cannot be 
fuitable for a plant of ſuch a tender nature, 
and which ſceks its nouriſhment ſo deep. 


In fuch land, clover has the advantage; 
28 it requires not ſo deep land; becauſe the 
root runs horizontally, and keeps near the 
warm ſurface. 


A farmer, ſeeing the nature of the plant, 
and the land ſuitable thereto, may ſquare his 
affai:s accordingly, in ſuiting proper crops 
to proper land, 


— 


A voluminous writer tells us, that the 
lands of England ate more ſubject to run 
i to 
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to natural graſs, than any other country 
whatever; inſo nuch, ſays he, that it is with 
great labour and expence we can keep 
it from getting head of the lucerne, and 
ſpoiling the crop. 


This, I grant, is the caſe; and this alone 
is ſufficient to ſhew, that, in general, lucerne 
is not ſo valuable in theſe graſſy countries, 
as in dry, hor, ſandy countries, where natural 


graſs, or any other plant that roots ſhallow, 
1s burnt up. 


From that author's ſaying that England 
is the moſt graſſy country, I ſuppoſe he was 
a ſtranger to Ireland, or he mult have ex- 
cepted it; and why it ſhould be fo, is eaſily 
accounted for; as that is occaſioned by the 
moiſtneſs of the climate, and the coldneſs of 
the ſoil, peculiar to that Kingdom, 


It has a cold clay-ſoil, intermingled here 
and there with loughs, lakes, moraſſes, 
or bogs, the damp from which is ex- 
haled by the ſun, and therefore ſoftens the 

air, 
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air, and again deſcends in thick miſts or 
fogs, heavy dews, and ſmall rains, which 
always keep the land wet, the graſs green, 
and in a growing ſtate, 


The rain is never ſo heavy as in England, 
but much more conſtant. | 


But England has few bogs, lakes, or 
loughs ; therefore the air is more clear and 


dry. 


The rains of England fall feldomer, but 
much heavier, 


Alſo the winter-froſt, and the air is ſharper 
and more intenſe. 


All theſe conſiderations muſt ſhew, that 
Ireland is the moſt graſſy country of the 
TWO. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


How to manage SAINTFOIN, and its 
Perfection. 


8 Aintfoin is a valuable graſs, particularly 
where land is rocky, gravelly, or ſandy 
and though, in general, clover is the beſt 
crop for this climate, yet ſaintfoin may an- 
ſwer, in ſome places, very well, where the 
land is ſubje& to rocks and ſtones ; which 
makes meadow very ſcarce, (though the 
ſummer-herbage is good and plentiful) as 
the foil amongſt theſe rocks is naturally 
good, where it can be cultivated, fo as to 
be brought to any tolerable tilth. 


On ſuch, ſow ſaintfoin; and it the foil be 
ever ſo ſcanty, it will ſtrike into every {mall 
nitch or crevice, and ſeek its nouriſhment 
very deep, where no other graſs will live, 
or indeed can get a footing, | 


It 
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It is alſo good for ſoiling cattle ; but in 
this lucerne has the advantage; as it is of 
a quicker gtowth, and leſs ſtagnated with 
cutting; but, as I before obſerved, this is 
of little ſignification to England or Irc land; 
as they abound with good ſummer-her- 
bage. 


It is winter feeding that we are to conſider; 
as alſo to keep the land in full profit, till the 
return of natural graſs, after long tillage; 
and this is beſt effected by the two graſſes, 
clover and ſaintfoin; clover for the wet and 
ſmootheſt land, and ſaintfoin for the ſandy, 
rocky, or more ſtony parts thereof, ſuch as 
the wolds in Yorkſhire, or Lincolnſhire, 


Chiltern- hills, &c. 


As I have, in a few words, given the vir- 
tues of ſaintfoin, I ſhall not make a long 
chapter on the management thereof ; as there 


is little alteration to be made between the 


railing of ſaintfoin, and- lucerne, or clover. 


Saintfoin 
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Saintſoin may be ſown earlier than clover, 
or lucerne; as It is in leſs danger of being 


hurt by the froſt. 


The land muſt be well tilled, whether 
it be ſown alone, or amongſt corn: if it 
be ſown amongſt corn in the broad-catt 
method, harrow the ground once in a place, 
after the corn is ſown, before the ſaintfoin 
is ſown, 


This will make the ground a little level, 
that ic may not be buried too deep in places, 
Yet, as it is a large huſky ſced, it muſt have 
a covering, or it will not grow; but, by 
being harrowed in, when the land is pretty 
rough, it will be all ſufficiently covered, 
provided it be well harrowed afterwards. 


If it be ſown in drills amorgſt the corn, 
ſtretch a line, and ſcatter the ſced along it, 
leaving intervals, the broadeſt about thice 
feet, and the narroweſt eight inches, as 
directed tor lucerne, | 


Vol. III. Fe If 
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If it be ſown by itſelf, it muſt be got into 
the ground by the firſt of March, 


Some will ſow it at Michaelmas; but ! 
do not think this a good time; for it wil! 
not be a great deal earlier; beſides, a ſcvere 
winter may hurt it: and it is further to be 
conſidered, that, by keeping it out of the 
ground till ſpring, the ground can be winter- 
fallowed; which will add 1 to the 
fertility thereof. 


If it be ſown in drills, and alone, ſow it 
in every ſixth and eighth furrow, as directed 
for lucerne; but have a care, not to cover it 
above an inch deep, at the moſt. 


Four buſhels of ſeed are generally uſed 
to an acre in the broad-caſt ; but half a 
buſhel in the drill-way, is full enough for an 
Engliſh acre. 


Lay up the ſaintfoin for hay about the 
firſt of March; and it will be in bloſſom 
about 
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about the firſt of June; when it is full in 
flower, it is time to mow it z manage it in 
making, as clover. 


Obſerve, in eating it with ſheep, not to 
eat it tod near; which will damage the 
root, and put it in danger of rotting, if they 
enter upon the head of the root; it is alfo 
dangerous to turn large cattle into a crop of 
ſaintfoip, till it is well eſtabliſhed in the 
ground; as they will be apt to tread it up, 
and ſpoil the plants. 


The beſt method to manage ſaintfoin, is, 
to mow the firſt year; and caution the ſcythe- 
man, not to cut too near. 


The next year, ſheep may very well be 
fed on it; and after this, it may be paſtured 
or mown at the farmer's diſcretion; as the 
roots, by this time, will be well eſtablith- 
ed. 


G 2 CHAP. 
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CH AP; . 


On RVYE- GRASS, its Perfection and 


Management. 


Ry E GRASS is a native of our own 
kingdoms : its quality is ſuch, that it will 
grow in almolt any Kind of land. 


In cold clay, or wet land, it flaurifhes 
greatly; it will alſo grow well on high, dry, 
or ſandy land; which is very extraordinary, 
as the oppolite extremes are ſo great. 


It is not nice, for it will grow amongſt 
any fort of graſs; it will alſo encroach 
amongſt corn; but while it is ſtealing its 
footing there, it is deemed a weed, and is 
known by the name of darnel. 


It flouriſhes greatly by culture, and will 
grow to the he'ght of four ſeet, upon good 


* vnd. 
| The 
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The ſeed alſo grows large in proportion, 
and full of meal. 


There are two forts, one called droke, and 
the other darnel, in Latin, hum. 


They are both of nearly the fame quali- 
ty: there is no kauwing the ſeeds alunder, 
they are ſo nearly alike; the droke has a 
little larger or fuller grain, and I think is 
ſomething more delicate in its growih; for 
it generally flouriſhes beſt in tilled ground, 
amonglt corn. 


It produces a far greater head of feed ria: 
darnel. 1 have counted a hundred and 
thirty-five ſeeds in one car. 


The ears of droke and darne! diftzr con- 
liderably. 


That of darnel, or rye-grafs, grows 
cloſe to the ſtalk, in tyWũů on ros; but 
droke has a ſpread, ragg:'d head, of ma- 
ny branches, five or fix inches long, 

ſpreaduig 
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ſpreading from the main ſtalk, on he 
end of which branches the ſeed grows in 
bunches. 


There is the ſame diſtinction to be ob— 
ſerved in common hay-graſs, as to the ſorm 
of the ear; for though the root, ſtalk, ard 
ſeed are nearly alike, yet the ears differ, ſome 


having an ear like darnel, and others a looſe, 


open, ſpread ear, like droke. 


The greateſt virtues of rye-graſs are its 
early growth, and its good quality of grows- 
ing oa ay fort of land. 


Theſe two exccllencies ſhould 1:duce 
every farmer to provide himſelf with ſome 
of it. 


There is no farmer but would be glad of 
a piece of cariy graſs, to feed lambs on; or, 
if he had not lambs, to turn in his cows, 
that are gencrally dropping their calves in 
the ſpring, winch wouid be greatly forward- 
ing their m. IK. 


Ic 
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It is alſo excellent feeding for recruiting 
calves and foals, who have hardly efcaped 
the ſeverity of the winter, 


In fhort, a few acres of rye- graſs would 
be of more value to a farmer, than he can 
well conceive; and when his natural graſs— 
paſture comes to a head, he may lay up his 
artificial graſs-land for hay, and not doubt 
of a good crop. 


Rye-graſs is alſo wholeſome feeding, 
to mix among clover fed when ſown, 
as it will help to prevent catt!e from 


hovin g. 


However, though I have ſaid ſo much in 
ſetting forth the advantages of rye-grats ; yet 
it is not without its fault; and this is, its 
being an impoveriſher of land, though not 
in a very great degree; for a crop of rye- 
graſs, with the land laid down in heart, wi!) 
hold good for ten or twelve years. 


G-4 Yout 
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Your beſt ceconomy is, to mow it one 
year, and graze it another, alternately ; and 
though it may be its property to reduce 
Jand a little, I do not think a farmer can 
ſow a better crop, provided he does it with 
diſcretion, and ſows it on his ſtrongeſt, wet, 
clay-land, or where clover will not fucceed 
lo well. : 


But where clover will thrive, it is ſurely 
preferable to all other artificial herbage; and 
if I recommend rye-graſs, it is only for 
about five or ten acres in a hundied, to be 
applied chiefly for ſpring-iceCiog, 


The culture cf rye-gr.ſs is very ſimple 
and caly, 


It may be ſown amongſt corn, with any 
ſurt of grals ſeec, or by itſelf, as there is ao 
coubt ct its growing. 


If it be ſown with clover and barley 
v hich is the beſt management, ſow two 


buſhels 
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buſhels on an Engliſh acre; but if it be 
ſown alone, four buſhels is the compliment ; 


and ſo in proportion, for An Iriſh, or Scotch 
acre. 


The old broad-caſt way is the beſt to ſow 
it in; for which chuſe a calm day, leſt it 
{hould blow oa heaps, as the ſeed is light. 


It may be ſown with the corn; for it 


will take as much harrowing; being a light 
ſced. 


Neither is there much fear of burying it 


too deep; and yet it will grow, if it lie above 
ground. 


Where graſs-land of any ſort is too thin, 
rye-graſs, or white hay ſeeds, may be ſown 
on the ſurface, and rolled, and they will 
gtow the firſt rain. 5 


The greateſt care muſt be taken, to mow 
rye· graſs in the proper ſeaſon, if no regard be 
paid to the ſced. 5 
75 The 
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The time to mow it, is, at the firft ſhoot. 
ing of the ear, when it is full of ſap; but if 
it be for ſeed, let it ſtand till the ear begins 
to iurn brown. 


There is a medium, however, to be uſed 
between both; and that is, to mow it when 
the ear is full, but the ſeed not above half- 
ripe; by this, a good deal of juices are catched 
in the ſtalk, and the feed ripens and hardens 
as the hay is making. c | 


The ſeed will be ſmall, but ſound, and 
will grow very well; it muſt be threſhed 
kke corn, to take the feed out. 


An Engliſh acre may produce Rr of 
thirty buſhels of ſeed. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


The Perfection and Management of 


BURN Er. 


Tu E world is obliged to one Mr. Bar- 
tholomew Roque, who has, for many years 


laſt paſt, been a farmer near London; but 
is a native of France. 


[ mention his place of abode, becauſe the 
lands, and climate near London, differ great- 
ly from thoſe in Ireland, Scotland, and the 
north of England. 


In 1761 this plant was firſt began to be 
cultivated for. the uſe of cattle, It is a 
pimpernell, and commonly cultivated for 
lallad, and has a ſmell very much like green 
cucumber; its ſced is rough, like ſpinage, 
and of much about the ſame ſize; its ſhape 
is a triangular oblong ;, the plant never 
grows Þigh, being of a ſpreading creep- 
ing nature, and has a very buſhy top; it 

alſo 
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alſo has a long root, and runs perpendicular, 
and therefore requires a deep ſoil. 


Mr. Roque's account of it is, as fol- 
lows : | 


Says he, it muſt be ſown on ſandy or 
| gravelly ground; and the longeft drought 
wal not hurt it; it alſo will, either grow, 
or keep green all winter; it will grow about 
half a yard in length in the winter halt- 
year; it may be mown twice in the ſum- 
mer, and will produce two crops of ſeed ; 
it may be fed all winter, with ſafety from 


killing the plants; ſh*ep muſt not be allaw- 


ed to crop it too cloſe, leſt they damage the 


The ſeaſon for ſowing it, is, from February 
to July. 


It wül bear tranſplantirg; but it muſt 
be ſown the broad-calt way; it muſt alſo 
be trenched two or three ſpades deep; but 
take care, ſays he, not to turn up dead 
ground. 


Sow 


4 
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Sow twelve pounds of ſeed on an En- 
gliſh acre ; harrow the ground beiore ſow- 
ing, and lightly after; when the leed 1s ripe, 
threſn it between wet and dry; the hay is 
very good feeding for all ſorts of cattle. 


He ſays, that, if it be laid up for meadow 


in May, it will be ready to cut for ſced the 
beginning of July, 


If it be mown for hay, (having no regard 
to the ſeed) it will bring three crops in a 
year, and mult be cut tor hay, juſt before ir 


begins to flower; it muſt be made for hay, 
like any artificial graſs, 


Such is Mr. Roque's account of burnet; 
and as he has a right to know it better than 
any other perſon, being the firſt introducer, 
| ſhall neither add to, nor diminiſh trom, hi 
experience, 


However, I cannot help taking notice, 
that if we cannot raiſe burnet. to per- 
fection 


. 
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ſection without digging two or three ſpades 
deep, as he ditects) Iam afraid the expence 
will overbalance the profit; ſince an acre of 


ground, by ſuch digging or trenching, and 


that only once over, will coft about ſix 
pounds, beſides ſeed, manure, land- rent, and 
all other expences. 


Again, if we be to take cafe not to turn 
up any dead foil, we muſt not go above five 
or {ix inches deep; becauſe, in fact, all that 
lies below the upper-ſtratum or corn- mold, 


is dead earth, till it is turned up to the air, 


and incorporated with manure, or roots of 
ſome ſort or other; fort theſe are the prin- 
ciples that muſt enliven, ferment, and bring 
it to an active body; for, till then, it is a 
dead one. 


* 


So that, in ſhort, 1 cannot tell what ſort 
of ſoil Mr. Roque expects us to work in, 
except in garden-mold, whoſe upper-ſtratum 
or ſurface is kept two or three feet deep, 
by conſtant trenching. | 


I rather 
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I rather think he ſhould have told us to 
rake care, and not throw up the under- 
ſtratum, except it can be done with ſaſety; 
nor to hurt or ſpoil the cora-moid, which 
it certainly muſt do, if it be a hungry, cold, 
red clay, or ramel. 


If this be the caſe, as doubtleſs it is, the 
farmer muſt firſt examine how deep the ſtaple 
of his land is, and fix upon that which ſuits 
it beſt, being the good deep ſort; it is true, 
a ſtrong clay-bottom may be made to an- 


| {wer for it; but it muſt be by the dint of 


labour and manure, 


CHAP, XVII. 


On Manuring Laxo. 


Mx. Tull tells us, (and very warmly 


ſupports his aſſertion), that dung is a uſe- 


leſs article to a farmer, particularly in corn- 
land; and recommends tillage before it; 
daily 


# 


% 
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daily experience tells us, he was in ſome 
degree miſtaken, For though I admit, and 
am as clearly ſatisfied, as he could be, that 


plowing will enrich or fertilize land to a 


great pitch; yet Il am well convinced, that 
dung, manure, or compoſt of any ſort, which 
bears a proportion of ſalts or fertilizing oils, 
will cauſe a fermentation, by adding to, and 
mixing with the ſalts of the air, and thete- 
fore doubtleſs will add to the enriching of 
the ſo:]. 


Again, though reaſon ſpeaks ſo much in 
favour of enriching the foil by plowing 4 
and though Mr. Tull, and all the authors 
in the world were to make it as plain as one 
and one make two, that tillage is ſufficient 
to make poor land rich enough to produce 


any crop; yet nine tenths of the farmers 


would not follow it; and though a farmer 
may give his land a good dreſſing, fit for any 
crop, by twelve plowings, at about thirty 
ſhillings expence; yet he would rather be- 
ſtow three or four pounds an acre in manure 
to put thereon, 


So 
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So blind is man to his own 1nereſt, par- 
ticularly if it lead out of the old road. 


For my part, I am of Mr. Tull's, and 
ſeveral other authors opinion; and theretore 
ſhall not manure corn-land, bur enrich that 
by plowing, and lay the manure upon graſs- 
land ; where reaſon tells us it is of moſt 
uſe, 


Firſt, becauſe graſs-land lies in a cloſe 
conſolidated body; and therefore is deprived 
of the enriching qualities of the air pene- 
trating there amongſt, which plowed land 

enjoys, or receives, every time it is turned 
up. 


Secondly, it nouriſhes the roots of graſs, 
and ſuppreſſes, or at leaſt retards the growth 
of moſs. 


Thicd'y, it is obſervable, that manure 
always ſinks; therefore, if it be laid on when 
in tillage, it is an «qual chance, but one 
half of it will be Joſt, becauſe what the 

Vol. III. H plow 
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plow. turns to the bottom of the furrow, 
ſtill keeps ſinking lower and lower, till it 
gets out of the reach of the plow to turn up, 
or plant to feed upon; but on the other 
hand, when it is laid on the graſs, or lay- 
land, it drains through the ſurface in its 
paſſage, and ferments with, lightens, and 
opens the earth, and makes it rich and 
mellow. 


Fourthly, dung, in particular, breeds 
| weeds, flies, worms, &c. which cauſes ſmur 
and mildew. 


All thefe reafons muſt appear very plain 
and obvious to a farmer's underſtanding ; 
and I would have him to bear them in 
mind; and when he reads over the follow- 
ing liſt of manures, he may the more 
ealily determine with himſelf, how to adapt 
this or that to its proper ſoil,- or part of 
huſbandry, according as it ſuits his con- 
veniency for carriage and cheapneſs. 


CHAP, 
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CH AP. XVIII. 


On MAanuREs in general. 


n 


Ax thing that has the moſt ſalts or 
nitre, is the richeſt manure; and therefore 


a leſs bulk is required to be laid on the 
land. | | 


As for inftance, ſome fort of mar] requires 
to be laid nearly as thick as the plow 
goes; and others not much thicker than 
lime; being ſo ſtrong, that, were too much 
laid on, it would overpower or deſtroy the 
land, to fuch a degree, that nothing would 
grow well for two or three years after. 


Marl will laſt longer in the ground than 
any other manure, 


I have known land, which has given fit- 


teen good crops running, after being well 
marled. 


H 2 . Few 
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Few farmers but what may. know which 
is the beit manure, and the eaſieſt to come at, 
according to their own ſituation; therefore 
I ſhall leave them to judge for themſelves, 
which ſuits their purpoſe or ſituation beſt. 


Hotſe and cow-dung is good almoſt for 
every ſort of meadow-land ; but I do not 
approve of it for corn; the former is the 
hotteſt in nature; and therefore - muſt (to 
chuſe) be laid on the coldeſt land: every 
one knows beſt what condition his land is 


in, whether rich or poor; for thereto it mult 
be ſuired i in quantity. 


Pigeon-dung is a very rich manure, and 
will bear land- carriage better than moſt 
others; as a little will go a great way. 


In England, it will fell from ten to thir- 
teen-pence prr buſhel, forty of which will 
give an Engliſh acre a good dreſſing; it 

| mult 
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muſt be ſown upon the ground, and har- 
rowed in with the grain, by the way of a 
top- dreſſing; it will be ſound to enrich 
the land two or three crops, 


Thoſe that would make the mot of a 
pigeon-houſe, ſhould ſprcad over the oor, 
every ten days, three or four buſhels of 
aſhes z which will help to keep the pigeon. 
dung from caking together, and make it 
ſpread even, and go farther. 


Hen or fowls dung, of all ſorts, ſhould 
be mixed with aſhes, for the above reaſon. 


Little-houſe- dung is one of the richeſt 
of manures, but the leaſt regarded, on ac- 
count of its ſoft, ſtinking, nauſeous quality; 
but this is eaſily cured, by throwing a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of roch-lime into the little- 
houſe, which will dry it to ſuch a conſiſtence, 
that it will ſpread as well as aſhes, and have 
no diſagreeable ſmell. 


tg: Thirty 
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Thirty buſhels will ſpread. an Engliſh 
acre; harrow it in with the corn, by way 
of a top-drefling; or ſpread it on, in 
February, for a wheat-crop. 


Soot is a rich manure for any kind of 
land, | 7 


Writers differ greatly in their opinion, 
whether coal or wood ſoot be the richeſt 
or beſt; but this is throwing words to the 
wind, as no one will change his fuel for 
the ſake of the difference in the ſoot ; the 
matter is ſo trifling, that it is- not worth 
entering into any particulars about. 


Soot is ſoot; and he that lays ſixteen 
buſhels on an Engliſh acre, of any fort of 
ſoot, gives his land a good dreſſing ; and 
leſs will not do: it muſt be harrowed in 
with the corn, by way of a top-drefling ; or 
it may be ſpread, after the corn comes up, 
and it will deſtroy red worms alſo, 


It 
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It will do very well for meadow pro- 
yided it be laid on, juſt after the hay is got 
off: it will laſt five or ſix years fo, as to 
anſwer for crops, 


Aſhes is another good manure for a crop 
or two, and particularly for turnips; as 
turnips from burn-beating are the ſweeteſt 
and beſt of all others. | 


Aſhes are raiſed by ſeveral means | and | 


from various principles. 


Some by burn- beating, others from our 
conſtant firing, ſuch as coal, turf, or wood ; 
the richeſt of theſe is wood; the next in 
value is turf; and the worſt of the three 
is coal; though between turf and coal there 
is no material difference; all ſorts of aſhes 
loſe much of their ſtrength, by being thrown 
out of doors to get wet; they will laſt in 
the ground two crops. 


A hundred and ſixty buſhels of wood- 
aſhes, and two hundred and twenty of 
H 4 either 
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either turf or coal, is the due for an Irih 
acre, and fo in proportion for an Engliſh one; 
they mult be harrowed in; but if for wheat- 
land, it is beſt to ſpread them, by way of 2 
top dreſſing in February. 


Burnt clay, or backs of ditches, is another 
forced manure, and will bring one good 
crop; about three hundred. and twenty 
buſhels on an Iriſh acre, being two buſhe]s 
to each ſquare perch, will give land a 
tolerable good dreſſing; this muſt be har- 
rowed in with the corn; as ſo much carriage, 
goiug on wheat, would ſpoil it. + 


Now I come to treat of the mother of all 
manures, namely, ſalt; for every fort of 
manure is higher or lower in value, accord- 
ing to the ſalts it produces; and every fort 
of manure is proportioned to the land, 
according to the quantity of falts or nitre 


it is thought to have in ir, and not to the 
bulk. 


Formerly, 
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Formerly, ſalt was thought to be an im- 
poveriſher of land ; but experience has taught 
wiſdom ; it is now found to be otherwiſe; 
provided it be duly proportioned to the ſtate 
the land is in, and mixed to mollify it, as 
follows, viz. 


Take fix buſhels of ſalt, ſix buſhels of 
lime, and fix buſhels of dry aſhes: mix all 
together ; let them lie ſome time, to incor- 
porate together; then ſpread them on the 
land, and harrow them in, with the ſeed ; 
this is a ſufficient drefling for an Engliſh 
acre; for it is better to repeat it, than to lay 
too much ar once. 


By being thus mixed, one particle incor- 
porates with, and mollifies the other; ſalt, 
in itſelf, is rather too ſevere and harſh in its 
nature; and, if laid too thick on, might 
prove of bad conſequence; whereas, if con- 
veyed into the earth by a foapy ſmooth me- 
thod, it will prove the very enricher the 
earth wants, to ſend forth vegetation; this 
will laſt for three crops. 


| I ain 


* 
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IL am convinced, if a farmer was to mix 
ſalt with any ſort of earth or manure, and 
let it lie long enough to incorporate, he might 
lay it on thinner in bulk, in proportion to 
the ſalts it contained; and he would find his 
ends in ſo doing. 


Sea weeds, ſhells, fiſh, ſca water, ſea-ſand, 
all theſe bear a proportion of ſalts or nitre, 
and therefore mult be eſteemed. a manure ; 
though ſuch will not laſt more than two 
years in a tillage-crop. 


Old rags, rotten ſticks, or in ſhort any 
thing will make manure, that will rot or 
putrity ; for, by ſuch comes on a fermenta- 
tion with the earth; and croſſing nature, in 
any caſe, makes it work, ferment, and di- 
vide the particles of each other. Even tak- 
ing one piece of ſoil, ten or fifteen perches 
from its native ſpoz, and mixing it with 
another piece in the ſame field, will ſet it a- 


working, ſo that one will help the other in 
fertility. 


Lime 
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Lime is a manure known by every one, 


though but few know rightly how to pro- 


portion it to the land; as ſome land will re- 


quire more, by twenty buſhels an acre, than 


others; and on the other hand, a hundred 
buſhels of ſome lime will be ſtrong, and 
give the land as good a dreſſing, as an 
hundred and thirty of others. 


A farmer muſt conſider all theſe circum- 
ſtances, before he can be a thorough judge 
how to dreſs his land properly ; he muſt 
obſerve, that the deeper the corn-mold is, 
the more lime it takes to enrich it; and in- 
deed this is the caſe with all ſorts of manures ; 
therefore he muſt bear this in mind; it will 


laſt eight or nine years, 


- 


An hundred and ſixty buſhels, being one 
on every ſquare perch, are ſufficient for 
the worft land in England, at one drefling ; 
but if the lime be ſtronger than common, 
lower the quantity thirty or forty buſhels. 

The 


* 
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The ſtrength of the lime is known by the 
leſſer or greater quantity of ſand it contains; 
for the more grit or ſand, the weaker it is. 


' | | i 
The way to try lime- ſtone is, by drop 
ping a little aqua-fortis on every ſtone, that 
is likely; and if it hiſſes and froths, it will 
make lime; but it will take no more effect 
on any other ſort of ſtone, than water 
would, | 


Lime is one of my favourite manures, as 
I have ſcen it work miracles ; and, if pro- 
perly managed by proportion, never fails its 
proprietor. 


The beſt way to try marl, lime-ſtone- 
gravel, &c. 1s with vinegar: take a glaſs 
of vinegar, into which put a little marl, or 
| lime-ftone-gravel:- and if it be good, it 
wih work up, froth, and fly in ſparks over 
the glaſs like champaign, and make a noiſe 
like new barm; but if the earth be poor, 
the vinegar will take no effect; but the 
earth will fall to the bottom, without liſe 
or 
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or motion, and the vinegar will be fine 
above. 


| Soaper's waſte is a very good manure z 
about twenty tons are ſufficient for an Eogiith 
acre. 


Large quantities are made uſe of, about 
Liverpool; which are brought over from 
Dublin, as ballaſt in ſhips. 


They generally ſell it for about three ſhil- 
lings a ton. The land will receive benefit 
rom this dreſſing for five or ſix crops. 


Aſhes made of weeds, for the time they 
laſt, are nearly as good a manure as can be 
laid on land; and there are few farmers but 
what have plenty of thoſe weeds about their 
houſes ; but the way to make the molt of 
them, is, to dig them up by the roots, and 
take a ſod along with them; by this means 
they will yield a greater quantity of aſhes, 
and the roots are fuller of ſalts than the top: 
this manure is ſpent by the firſt crop; and 
therefore the ſecond crop will not receive 
much benefit by it. 


Forty 
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Forty buſhels will give an Engliſh acre a 
good dreſſing; harrow them in, with the 
grain; or they may be ſpread on green 
wheat, any time in winter or ſpring, by way 
of a top · dreſſing. wk 


The compound of manures as follows, I 
have tried, and find to be a great enricher, 
and very cheap, viz. 


Take eight buſhels of bay-ſalr, the like 
quantity of lime, and the like quantity of 
aſhes; mix all theſe together, and let them 

lie two or three days in a heap. 


If you intend it for corn-land, throw up 
the corn-mold in the middle of the field 
you intend to manure, to the bulk of about 
fixty buſhels; with this mix the compound 
well; then clap it up cloſe in a heap; and 
turn it every week, till you lay it on the 
land; the oftener you turn it, the better, 
as the air will afſiſt the different” particles in 
working or ſermenting together. 


It 
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If you provide it {ix or twelve months be- 


fore it is wanted, the better and ſmoother it 
will be. + 


This is alſo to be applied as a top- 
dreſſing, either to be harrowed in with 
the grain, or ſown over green wheat in 
winter. 


If you would lay it on lay-land, mix it 
with backs of ditches, or the like, in the 
moſt convenient place for carriage; the beſt 
time to ſpread it on the meadow- ground, is, 
about Michaelmas; bur, if corn- land, harrow 
it in with the ſeed; this is a due quantity for 
an Engliſh acre, 


The expence, in the middle of England, 
would be about twenty ſhillings. And the 
ground will be better for three or four 
crops. 


Malt-duſt is an exceeding good manure 
for ſtrong or deep land, by way ol a top- 
dreſſiug, 
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dreſſing, either to be harrowed in with the 
| ſeed, or ſown on in the ts of 
February. | 


Sixty buſhels is a good dreſſing for an 
Engliſh acre. 


It is particularly good to ſow on a crop 
of green wheat; but if it be ſown among 
ſpring-corn, it muſt be harrowed in, along 2 
with the ſeed. 1 


It will anſwer for ſand-land; but, in this 
caſe, it ſnould be laid on, early in winter. 


This manure will not laſt longer than two 
crops. 


C4 AP. 
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CHAP. IX; +... 


On Liquid Manure. 


Tal S is a ſtagnated reſervoir of water, 

of a rich, green, or blackiſh colour; and 
few farmers in England but what have it 
gear their houſes, by way of hotſe-ponde, 
and where cattle drink, or ſtand to keep 
them from flies in ſummer, which by their 
urine and dung is turned green or black, 
and made very rich; alſo where dung-hills 
diſcharge themſelves into; as there is gene- 
rally a receptacle for ſuch, near a houle, 


I am greatly ſurpriſed to ſee this valuable 
. manure made no uſe of in England, Ireland, 
or Scotland; did the farmets know the value 
of it, as well as I do, they would 1 not have 
on? gallon loſt, 


In Germany and Flanders, they think 
more of it than they do of a dunghill, and 
will go and buy a pit of 114uid 3 and 
carry it ſeveral miles. 


Vol, I, I 4 They 
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They make their little-houſe-dung inte 
liquid manure. 


In ſhort, I know no manure that is more 
certain to give one a good crop, than this, 


The firſt time I tried it, was, in watering 

a garden out of a horſe-pond, which the 

_ «dunrghill dripped into; I found a ſediment 

at the bottom, which I, conſtantly, at the 

time 1 was uſing it, kept ſtirring from the 

'bottom, ſo as to raiſe all the fediment or 
manure. : 


I never uſed any other dung, yet I had re. 
markably great garden crops; ſuch lettuce 


1 never ſaw; my groſs- lettuce was like 
cabbages. | 


I watered my wall-fruir, ſuch as peaches, 
| nectarins, apricots, figs, vines, and cherries; 
and I never, in my life, either had or faw 
ſo great crops. 


The 
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The next time I had an opporiahity to 
try it, was in this manner, viz. 


It happened to be a dry ſummer, and corn 
was dear; which was the occaſion of many 
beggars; which, indeed, Ireland never wants 
(for it was in Ireland) ; being naturally of a 
charitable diſpoſition, I gave a deal away. 


When ſturdy able beggars uſed to come, 
lt was natural to aſk, why they did not work; 
the anſwer wan, they could get rig work. 


% 


At this time, I had little employment for 
labourers; however, I was reſolved to ſtrike 
out ſome work for them, I had a meadow 
near the houſe, which was butning by t che 


beat 6f the ſun; for it was 4 7 hot 
time. 


1 got tabs, that held about four gallons 


each, and agreed to give every beggar, 
War" faid he witited work, a * farthing for 


12 every 
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every tub of water he carried out of a hotſe- 
pond, and ſpread over the field; I kept the 
water always ſtirring, o raiſe all the mud 1 
could. | 


| This ſcheme anſwered two or three good 
ends, as far as it continued to take place, 


das it got the people a little money. 


"Y o 


' Secondly, it raifed me an exceeding good 
crop of hay. 


Tiicdly, it cf-Qually cleared the houſe of 
beggars; for it was ſoon reported, that if they 
came near my houſe, they would be made 
work ; but, as it proved, this was the worſt 
part of the ſtory, for they left me too ſoon; 
if they had ſtaid, I ſhould have had a good 
crop of hay through the field, but they left 
me by the time an acre was manured ; it 
coſt me between four and five ſhillings; but 
A good many tubs were carricd gratis ; for 
when 
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when ſome of them had carried two or three 
tubs, if I turned my back, or went into the 
houſe, they threw down their veſſels, and 
ſneaked off without aſking for their wages. 


I would advife every gentleman, or far- 
mer, to provide themſ{ctves with a ſtanch pit, 
or reſervoir, for this purpofe, fo fituated as 
to receive all the drippings of their dung- 
hills, hog yards, and waſhing water, or the 
like. 


In order to carry it on the land, fix a 
hogſhead in a cart, the hind-part of which 
muſt be loweft : inclofe the cart with boards, 
and the hind-board myſt be bored full of 
gimlet-holes all the breadth of the body; 
the top or bung-hole of the hogfhead being 
behind, let go the water, and the gimlet holes 
will divide it the breadth of the cart, in the 
pature of a water- pot. 


13 Keep 
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ery 
Keep t the horſes moving ſlowly on, and 


the water unlades itſelf equally over the 
land. 


$1 983 


Carry out your water 1n the firſt dry 
time; ſo the land will not cut; it is valu- 
able for graſs or corn : broad wheels are 
moſt proper for this work. 


CHAP. XX. 


On Crtav and San; ſhewing how, when 
mixed together, they operate to make good 
Soil; though, when ſeparated, they are of 
very little Uſe, 


Tur moſt deſirable ſtate of land, is 
that of a loamy clay 3 it is known, i in ſome 
parts of Er gland, by the name of warp- 
land; it is in a ee ſtate, neither a 
binding clay, nor a looſe ſand; it is 2 
mixture of both, but the clay is moſt pre- 
dominant, which is the reaſon why it is 

calle d 
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ealled-a loamy clay; it is of a bluiſh greaſy 
colour; it is generally of a deep ftaple, and 
if it be well tilled, fcarce ever fails of bring. 
ing a good erop of any ſort; nothing can be 
ſown in it (ſuitable to the climate) but what 
it will make flouriſh. 


Tbe next in value is that of a loamy ſand; 
this is alſo a mixture of clay and ſand; but 
in this the ſand is moſt predominant, there- 
fore. the emphaſis or fireſs of the word is 
laid on fand: this ſtaple of earth extends 
itſelf to that of baſle earth; for though haſle 
earth and loamy ſand differ in name, in 
quality they are nearly alike ; only the lighter 
and opener they are, the more fand is in the 

Sometimes, indeed; the ſand is mixed with 
a black, light, ſmooth earth, inclined to a 
turf, or. peat · mold. 


This is a bght water-ſhaken earth, and 
lower in. value, than if mixed with a ſtrong 
Clay. 5 | 


I 4 a In 
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la my travels through England, I have 
often ſeen a farm, one part of which was a 
ſtrong, tough, obdurate clay, and another a 
light, blowing ſand; ſo that, in fact, the 
two bodies, ſeparate, lie in a barren, uſeleſs 
ſtate. If we lay dung upon the ſand, its 
| looſe, open nature ſoon lets the ſalt: drain 
through it; ſo that its virtue is ſoon ex- 
hauſted. If we lay it on the tcpgh clay, its 
particles are tog weak to adhere to it, or to 
open or divide the ſolid congealed body of 
clay, ſo as to work it by fermentation, and 
open or divide it into ſmall particles, without 
an immeule quantity, | 


And where there is ſo little laid on, as not 
to eſtabliſh itſelf into this conſolidated body, 
or move it by fermentation, it melts away 
with every ſhower of rain that falls, and 
runs off by the ſurſace, or purges itſelf out 
of any vent- hole it can find, 


But if a coat of ſand was laid on the 
bed of clay, it would be ſure to make its 
| 7 
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way amongſt it, becauſe it is of a cutting, 
ponderous, ſearching nature; therefore it 
will divide the glutinous clinging body of 
clay, into ſmall particles, which would cling 
or ſtick to every grain of ſand, 

TY 
The nature of the two bodies, mixing to- 
gether thus, admits, or rather opens a paſſage 
for the air, to penetrate amongſt it; ſo as 


to cauſe a fermentation; for nothing will 
or can ferment without airs 


Ir is the air that raiſes every thing to life 
and action; it is the air, that is conveyed 
into drink in the body of barm, that makes 
it work, or ferment : this is the caſe in flour 
allo; for, conveying the air among the flour 
by the means of the barm, cauſes a fer- 
mentation, for barm is ſcarce any thing elſe 
but air; you ſee, if you put new ale into 
bottles, before it has purged itſelf of barm, 
or, more properly ſpeaking, of air, it will 
burſt the bottles, 


Or 
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Or if you drink it, you convey, among 
the body of the drink, air into your own 
belly, which you, generally diſcharge ſoon 
after in a breach of wind, 


J mention, theſe things, to open the ideas 
more fully to my reader; that he may know 
what I mean by fermentation ; for if he do 
not open a paſſage into the body of clay, 
with ſome inſtrument, or compound, fo as 
te admit, or make a paſſage for the air to 
penetrate therein, to raiſe it to action by ſer- 
mentation, it will remain à dead inactive 
body; and if any ſeed happen to be bound, 
or incloſed therein, it will. never grow or 
vegetate, till the earth, is opened. about it, to 
give it air. 


I fay, any ſort of ſeed, that contains an 
oily matter, ſuch: as rape-ſeed, cabbage-ſeed, 
turnip-ſced, ketlock feed, muſtard: feed, or 
the like, will lie in the ground a thouſand 
years or more, and will neither rot, nor 
grow, till it gets air. 


The 
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The oil preſerves it from rotting, and grow 
it cannot, unleſs it be raiſed to action by terg 


mentation, and ſuch fermentation cannot ariſe 
without air. 


This i is evidently experienced almoſt every 
day; for, if we plow up a piece of lay- land, 
that has not been plowed for ſeveral genera- 
tions, there is great odds, but, upon being 
turned up, ſome of theſe oily ſeeds, I men- 
tioned, will grow; and it is evident that 


they would have grown vefore, if they had 
had air. 


I mention theſe things, to prove how 
neceſſary it is to open the earth, either by 


tillage, or by mixing different bodies of 
Gifferent natures together. 


And as we ſee that loam is the beſt fort of 
corn-mold, how eaſy is it to make a loam, by 
mixing ſand and clay together ? 


If a field be. a ſtrodg clay, lay a cart- 
| laad of ſand upon every res perch . 


and 
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and this will make a compound or body of 


Garth, commonly called loamy clay, becauſe 
clay is the predominant article, 


This will open and divide the body of clay; 
the air will incorporate therewith, and bring 
on a fermentation, which will ſwell, open, 
and reduce the earch to a friendly conſiſtence, 
which will admit the roots of plants to in- 
corporate or ſearch among it for their 


ſood. 


Suppoſe a field be ſand, it is of little uſe, 
perhaps, to its proprietor, as it will not feed 
either the roots of corn or graſs; that is, it 
is of too open a nature, and wants a ſlimy, 
fmooth, gluey ſubſtance, (ſuch as clay con- 
fiſts of) among it, to unite the gritty, pebbly 
particles of the ſand togethe ; each of which 
particles, before, was a caliſed, hard, ſeparate 
body, out of which iſſued no nouriſhment 


for plants, as the grain or ſtaple was too 


coarſe or large for the fine fibres of a root 
to feed upon; but, when clay is introduced 
amongſt it, the flimy, ſmoother particles 
thereof wrap round or clog about the * 

| 0 
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of ſand, which, being aſſiſted by the air, and 
the ſalts thereof, divides theſe little ſtubborn 
round bodies into ſmaller particles, by ſhell- 
ing, or melting ſcale after ſcale from them 
ſo that the body of the ſand, and that of the 
clay, being melted into a thin, fine, ſmo th 
matter, between them they create a nouriſh- 
ing fine food for plants. 


Thus farmers ſee how eſſential it is to mix 
ſand and clay together: a two-horſe cart- 
load of clay, upon every ſquare perch of 
ſand land, would change the nature of the 
ſoil to ſuch a degree, that it might be called 
a loamy ſand, which is the ſecond beſt 
earth 


The above is taking in all ſorts of clay 
and ſand, as it ſpeaks in general, becauſe a 
mixture, let it be what fort it will, is valu- 
able; but, however, there are different de- 
grees of both clay and ſand, and where we 
are ſo lucky as to find, on our lands, that 


which contains the molt ſalts, ic is the 
greateſt treaſure. | | 


Moſt 


according to the colour and weight of ſalts 


| the depth of foil or corn- mold you have to 


. — < — — 
- - — — Cr 
—— — — — 


Thheſe are good forts of matf, and to be 
fourid in many places in England and Scot- 
land, where they lie diſregarded ; owing to 
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Moſt marls are a fort of clay; and differ 


contained in them. 


According to the quintity of ſalts you 
ſuppoſe your marl or clay to contain, and 


work in, ſo proportionably mix your mar] 
or clay, and fand together. 


The blue marl and brown marl are near- 
ly of one ſtrength ; they are generally very 
hard to be dug; ſometimes the labourers are 
obliged to uſe pick-axes, to looſen it with, 
ready for the ſpade. : % 


their owners not knowing their value. 


When they come to be laid on the land, 
and expoſed to the air, they fall to duſt, and 
melt 
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melt with tain or froſt ; any clay or mart. 
that does this, is ſure to contain a great 
body of ſalts; for it is theſe that ſhiver and 


melt the earth about them, to come at the 
air, and the air at them. 


A deep corn- mold, and particularly if 
ſandy, will take about three cart loads ro 
two ſquare perches, at five yards and a half 
per perch, 


The next matl in quality, and which is 
moſt ſuitable to ſtrong land, is, white ſhelly 
marl, it generally lies under bogs and mo- 
raſſes 3 it is light, but of a very rich nature, 
has a great likeneſs to lime, and, indeed, will 
almoſt go as far as ſlecked lime, in manur- 
ing ; however, it may be laid on, a cart- 
load to each ſquare perch, without hurting 
the land, though leſs. may do. 


The next is a free · ſtone · marl; it is white 
as lime, but has no ſhells in it; it is moſt 
Proper for elay; it has a ſharp acid ſpirit, 

| and 
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and therefore muſt be laid thin on the land; 
it is the worſt of all marls. 


There are three days; the blue, red, and 
white; the beſt of theſe, for manure to ſand- 
land, is the blue, as it comes the neareſt 
to mar]; but they will all melt, and open, 
when mixed with che ſand. 


31 


CHAP. XXL. 


On CLay, SAND, and Mart. 


| Th E R E are ſeveral denominations of 
ſands and gravel; of theſe the lime- ſtone- 
gravel is. the beſt; it abounds. greatly all 
over Ireland, os the County: of Cork. 


This is of a very nth cbafty, parti- 
cularly if it be of the marly ſort; in fact, 
it is no other than marl; only that it is 
mixed with a ſmall blue lime-ſtone, from 
the ſize of a | haſle-nut, to a good. ſized pav- 
ing- 
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ing-ſtone, which would all burn and make 
good lime: it is thoſe that give it the name 
of lime-ſtone-gravel; it is a very valuable 
manure, and which contributes greatly to 
enrich Ireland. 


A coat of this will change ling or heathy 
ground, to ſhamrogs or wild clover; it is 
to be met with in Scotland and Eugland, in 
ſome places; 


There is another ſort of lime- ſtone gravel, 
which is of the gritty, ſandy kind; but it 
is not ſo good as the above marly fort ; it is 
ſuitable for clay-land, 


There is a ſort of ſand in Ireland, that is 
alſo very good manure for ſtrong lands; I 
have ſeen it in England, but never ſaw it 
made uſe of. 


In fact, the Engliſh farmers are not ſo 
prying into the bowels of the earth as they 
ought to be, to find out theſe valuable 
manures: this ſand is of a rough, rod, 
gritty kind, a bluiſh caſt; it abounds much 

Yor, III. K With 


* 
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with falts : 1 have ſeen it produce amazing- 
ly great crops both of corn and grals, for 
fifteen or ſixteen years together. 


Sea-ſand is another good manure, where 
farmers are ſituated conveniently, ſo that 
carriage will not bring it too high. 


The red or blue ſand, that lies on the ſur- 
face of the earth, in many parts of England, 
and ſuch as we raiſe corn in, is no manure, 
except to clay land, as above obſerved ; and 
it is on ſuch land as this that clay is ſo 
valuable, where marl cannot be got. 


Chalk is an exceMent manure for clay- 
ground, and will laſt many years; it is good 
for ſand, but not of chat value as for clay. 


What adds to the value of chalk, clays, 
or mar], as manure, is their laſting ſo long 
in the ground. 


may adhere, grow, or incurporate with the 
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If land be well covered with any of theſe 

heavy manures, it will ſhew their value by 

throwing up good crops for ten or fifteen 
years. 


Such bodies of manure are very ponder- 
ous, and therefore generally keep ſinking 
till they get below the plow gate to turn 


up : when this happens, it ſhould be trench- 
plowed. | 


The beſt method of liming, marling, 
claying, or chalking land, is to lay thoſe 
manures on the ſod : and let them remain 
(after being ſpread) ſor one year or two 
befor® the land is plowed, in order that they 


tarth, which will make them much more 
valuable and laſting. Beſides, the air opc- 
rates more violently and quickly upon them, 
by their being expuſed, which, it they were 
covered with earth, they would, ia ſome 
degree, be ſcreened from; and it is the air 
that cauſes them to open and ſhiver to 

K 2 pieces, 


_ — —— — — ͥ — 5 — 
. 
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pieces, and ſerment with, the corn mold, 
as will appear more fully in the next 
chapter. 


HAP. XII. 


On the weakeſt and worſt of all SA xps, 
or worn-out or tired EARTH; how to 
make MAaRL or CLAY unite thereto, 
&c. 


As I have ſeen a bad, blowing, white 
ſand in many parts of England, and par- 
ticularly in Norfolk, which has bafficd al! 
the Norfolk-farmers boaſted management 
to improve; I ſhall beſtow a chapter on 
this ſort alone, and ſhall think my time wel! 
ſpent, if I can put them in a way to make 
ſuch land uſeful, as at preſent lies uſcleſs and 
neglected, | 


There are two ſorts of what we call blow- 


ing ſand, viz. white and grey, which is of 
a very 
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a very ſmooth, fine grain, and deſtitute of 
any clayey, oily, or glutinous ſubſtance to 
hold it together, or for plants to feed 
upon. | 


Among the many tracts of this fort, in 
England, I ſhall mention one which lies 
round Thetford in Norfolk. Though the 
Norfolk- farmers imagine themfclves ſuperior 
to any other for management, yet they con- 
fels themſ-lves not qualified to improve this 
ſort of ſoil; and the reaſon they give, is, 
that it is ſo poor and weak, that marl or 
clay will not unite therewith, of which they 
have great plenty under theſe beds of ſand, 
in moſt parts of Norfolk. 


I was told of a farmer near Thetford, who 
was noted for being a better manager than 
the reſt of his neighbours; I went to view 
his crops, and was agreeably ſurpriſed to 
ſee about two hundred and forty acres of 
barley, that was extremely good, in the 
midſt of a very ſandy, barren country; in 
ſhort, one acre might juſtly be deemed 

K 3 as 
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as good as any of the belt two I ſaw in the 
country; the crop might be judged to pro- 
duce forty-four buſhels an acre, upon an 
Average, 


This farmer had been brought up a ſhop- 
keeper, and had taken this jarm a few years 
before, to the no ſmall diwerſion of ſome of 
the bigotted farmers about him, who hon+d 
to ſee him break, for his preſuming to be a 
farmer, 


He was a rational, fenfivle man, and laid 
his plans upon realon, and not upon old 
cuſtome, which are very prevailing among 
the literate, however ablurd. 


The rent of the farm was two hundred 
pounds a year, for which he had perhaps 
about twelve hundred acres of land, ſome 
part of which was valued at five ſhillings 
an acre, and others at little or nothing. 


His chief improvement conſiſted of marl- 
ing on the ſod, for the land had been a 
ſheep: 
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ſneep walk for many years; it had been 
plowed formerly till they could get no more. 
corn, and then left to chance, It had been, 
perhaps, twenty or thirty years in coming 
to a thin ſod, which was ſcarce then {ufficieng 
to keep the wind from blowing the ground 
away; and though the ſheep were ſmall, 
two acres would ſcarce keep one of them 
alive, 


His crops conſiſted chiefly of barley, rye, 
turnips, and clover z he had a little wheat 
on his beſt land, that had been ſtrongly 
marled. 


He marled upon lay, though moſt far- 
mers in Norfolk mari upon fallow, or 
broken ground, this is the rock they ſplit 
upon, where they uſe it at all. But, indeed, 
marl is much neglected in Norfolk; I do 
not know a county in England, that is more 
capable of improvement by marl, than this, 
were they to apply it with judgment. 


The fact is, the country is moſtly under 
tillage of barley, clover, rye-graſs, and 
K 4 turnips; 
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turnips; the clover and rye grafs ſeldom 


lie above one crop, or at moſt two, before 
they break it up again for turnips; there- 
fore they are neceflitated to marl upon 
brokea ground, except they would lay 
it upon che clover-ſtubble as ſoon as the 
barley is off; which, by the by, is the beſt 
way, though chey have not the leaſt notion 
of it. 


Were they to do this, the ſtubble would 
Keep it up, till the young clover grew 
through, and united and incorporated it 
with the ſod or corn- mold; the troſt would 
alſo ſhiver and temper the clods, and bring 
them to a ſeparation; this is one great 
reaſon why all clays or marls ought to lie 


on the fod, a year or two, expoſed, and to 


unite therewith, 


Bur, on the contrary, the Norſolk-far- 
mers lay it on a looſe, fine, weak ſoil; 
there it is in clods, tumbled about with 
the pa, in the courſe of the fallow; 
and as it is a cloſe, heavy body, it is 

generally 
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generally covered and ſcreened from the 
air by the corn- mold, ſo conſequently as 
the mold about it is a dead inactive body, 
having no moiſt, or oily matter, ſuch as 
graſs or clover-roots, amo gſt it to incorpo- 
rate, Or raiſe into a fermentation 1 ſay, for 
want of theſe aſſiſtances, the dead, weak, 
light body of ſand, or corn-mold, has not 
ſufficient ſtrength to adhere or unite wich 
the heavy body of clay; theretore the two 
parties lie each inactive in uct, 


This evidently ſhewed itſelf to be the 
caſe between the above farmer's good 
crops, and his neighboutrs ſtarved bad ones; 
many of which were ſcarce worth reap— 
ing, which had been marled on the fallow, 
though the marl and land were all of one 
nature ; therefore, it was plain that his 
ſuperiority of crops proceeded from no 
other cauſe, but that of being marled on 
the ſod; the roots of graſs, or other vege- 
tables moiſten and unite the two bodies 
of earth; and its acid and nitrous nature 
cauſes a fermentation, which is productive 


of 


— —  — — — —— —ẽ—. — 
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of a mixture and union, that could never 
take place between two ſuch dead and in- 
active bodies, as the ſand and mar! are alone 
in themſelves, 


If it ſhould be alledged, that the freſhneſs 
or reſt this graſs-land had got, by lying ſo 
long dormant, or in a ſheep-walk, was the 
cauſe of fo great a produce in the crops; 
ſuch a ſuppoſition is anſwered by ſeveral 
experiments, that were tried in the ſame fort 
of ground; nay, the ſame ſheep-walk, which 
neither hedge nor ditch parted, viz. 


That all the farmers, except he who had 
the good crops, break up their graſs-land by 
fallow, and ſow it with turnip-ſeed; and 


two or three farmers, particularly, had 


marled upon the fallow, but their crops 


were not half ſo good as his, which was 


marled on the ſod; and, upon turning up 
earth, it was eaſy to diſcover the marl ly- 
ing in lumps, in the fame inactive ſtate as 
when lain on; this was alſo the caſe with all 
the old going corn-land in the neighbour- 

| hood, 
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hood, which hac been marled in the courſe 
of tillage. Bur, upon repeated trials, they 


find it does not anſwer, therefore ſeldom 
maarl at all, 


It is a prevailing opinion, and a common 
ſaying among them, that their land is too 
weak tor mar], that the marl and ſand will 
not mix or unite together, 


An open town, field lay next to the two 
hundred and forty acres of good barley, the 
owners of which had ſeveral ridges mixed 
among his neighbours in that field, ſeveral 
of which he had marled upon fallow ; but 
had no better crops on theſe, than the reſt 
of his neighbours, 


All theſe circumſtances proved, beyond 
a contradiction, to the opinion of the far- 
mers there, that marl will not anſwer with 
them, but upon graſs land, which had only 
been lately tried; tor the two hundred and 
forty acres of good barley was the firſt in- 
ſtance, and tourth crop after marling. 


It 
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It is worth obſerving, that this ſenſible 
farmer foreſaw the ſuccefſs which would 
accrue from marling the {aid land on the 
ſod, as he took a leaſe of the farm at double 
its former rent, though ſeveral people had 
been broke on it; but he, on the oanttary, 
was making a fortune; for the crops [ 


ſaw on the ground, were at lealt worth ten 
rents. 


He had better turnips than any one elſe; 
which enabled him to keep a large flock 
of ſheep; he kept every thing as private 
as he could, and deſired me to take no 
notice of what I had ſeen; for which reaſon 
I tupprefs his name. 5 


Many farmers looked upon his crops 
with wonder, and a longing eye; but partly 
deſpaired of making his caſe their own; as 
his land had been ſo many years coming 


to a ſod; and theirs was chiefly broken 
land. 


To 
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To fum up what as sa tad, all the 
abo obſctvations, as well as reaſon, 
cleariy, that, marl is a reaſur- 

and applied proper! 

but yet the ſ:me obtervatio! 

cannot be applied with fu. 15 

worn out land, without fore ent of vg 
ble or graſſy particles, to bear ug the mar}, 
putrety, keep moiſt, and caute fernen tae 
tion, in order to mix or unite the 59 Hodies 
of jand and marl tog: ther: and as it is 
generally worn out cornoil, that ſtaids in 
the greateſt need of mprovemtut; and 2s it 
is alto very viſbeartenic.g for farms, to wait 
ſo long fur their land coming to a lod for 
the ad purpoſe of improvement; 1 refer 
them o the next chapter, where they will 
find artificial management will make up tor 
deliciency of time and nature. 


So much as this chapter contains, I 
thought neceſſary to ſay, in order re | ove, 
both by reaion and precept, the nec ffity 

there 
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there is for the farmer's keeping up to the 
rules laid down in the next, for the improve- 
ment of his land, and conſequent:y of his 
crops alſo, | 


HAP. XIII. 


On different Sorts of Gx Ass and Pure, 
which muſt be ſown before Matl is laid 
on broken, old going, ſandy, worn. 
out Lande, for the improvement thereof, 
&c. 


SHoULD the reader happen to turn 
to this chapter, before he reads the fore- 
going one, 1 would adviſe him to turn back, 
and read it firſt; in order that he may more 
fully be acquainted with the reaſon why | 
direct, or lay down the following manage- 
ment, 


There are few ſandy farms in England, 
but what have beds of marl or clay under 
one part or other of them; did the owner 
but apply himſelf for finding them out. 


The 
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The firſt ſtep he ſhould take, is, to view 


his hedges and trees, as their aſpect of vigour, 
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or runtiſhneſs, generally ſhews the ſort of 
ground they grow upon : as for inſtance, all 
tap roots thrive beſt, where the interior 
earth is good, though at a great depth un- 
der; particularly oak; it ſtrikes its root 
perpendicular to a great depth to find out 
nouriſhment; and if a good clay or marl be 
under, at the diſtance of filteen or twenty 
feet, the flouriſhing ſtate of the tree will 
ſhew ir, by rearing up its head high in the 
air, 


One can hardly be deceived in this re- 
mark: for though the ſurface appear ſandy 
for miles round, yet, if chere be any good 
oaks growing thereon, we may be aſſured 
that either a good clay, or marl is under ; 
therefore the farmer may apply himſelf to a 
diligent ſearch, near the ſaid trees. 


What he wants being found, his next 
method to take, is, how to apply it to his 
2} ground; 
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ground; and if his land be of ever fo poor; 
light, landy nature, the following method 
will entich it, viz. 


As ſoon as the crop of corn is off, plow 
the land once, and fow it with vetches pretty 
thick ; chen harrow them in; if this car, be 
done a tortnight betore Michselmas, the 
better; that the Mchaelmas ſpring may puſh 
them orward to good head, before winter; 
and though the land be ever fo poor, open, 
or findy; if ſown at this time of the year, 
it wil: produce a crop of ſtraw, though, 
perhaps, 1t would not have ſtrength enough 
to ſupport a crop of corn; but ſtraw wil 
aniwer his end. 


The vetches muſt not be eat; but, as ſoon 
as the buſhy ſpring iced-time is over, the 
farmer muſt prepare for marling, or clay ing 
upon them, viz. 


He muſt firſt roll the vetches flar, with 
a roller, ſo far as he thinks he can cover 


with marl the ſame day; but no farther; 
and 
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and alſo ſpread the marl even the ſame 
night, ſo as to cover all the verches cloſe 
therewith, to prevent the ſun or weather 
from exhaling or drying out the juicy ſub- 
ſtance, which it ſoon will do from any part 
thac is expoſed thereto, 


When mar], or clay, is firſt drawn out 
of che pit, it is generally wet aid tough; 
but when it has lain a little expoſ-d to the 
weather, it ſhivers and falls to powder. par- 
ticularly if it be of a rich ſort, for then the 
air opens it, to come at the ſalts it con- 
tains. 


As ſoon as you ſee that the clods are 
come to à conſiſtence, ſo as to break and 
ſpread, draw a harro over the marl, turned 
the wrong ſide up, in order to break and 
ſpread the marl more even; and cover the 
vetches cloſe. 


The next conſideration is what to ſow 
it withz and doubtleſs your choice will 
fall upon ſuch as ſuits your ſtock of cattle, 
or your opinion of iarming, and crops the 
Vol. III. L beſt ; 
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beſt; but, was 1 to chule, it ſhould be ſown 
with turnips at Midſummer ; however, 
whatever it is ſown with, it muſt not be 
ſtirred with the plow z but, as ſoon as the 
mar! is levelled-on the ground as above, 
ſow the ſeed, and ſhovel the furrows, and 


ſpread the mold you throw out an inch thick 
all over the ridge. 


If you cannot get mold enough without, 
you muſt either dig a ſpit deep, or run a 
plow up and down the furrow, in order to 
raiſe mold ſufficient for the purpoſe. 


Two men will ſhovel an acre in one day, 
which is cheaper than plowing, and the 
work is done effeCtually ; the marl lying 
between two bodies of ſand, and the vetches 
being reduced to dung under the marl, that 


cauſes a thorough fermentation and union 
amongſt them. 


If you eat off the turnips with ſheep, in 
the moving-houſes, you complete an effectual 
improvement; be the land ever ſo poor 


or 
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er ſandy; in ſhort, this is the beſt method 
that can be taken to improve any fort of 
barren, light land, by marl or clay. 


If clay-land, it will anſwer the end, by 

applying ſand upon it in the ſame manner; 
only with this difference, that inſtead of 
vetches you ſow grey peas, which will 
produce a greater burden of haulm tor ma- 
nure. 


Roll your peaſe; and, when your ſind is 
laid on, cover them, and the fand together, 
by ſhovelling the furrows as above; bur the 
deeper you cover, the better. Suppoſe you 
dig or plow a good ſpit deep, and make a 
turrow two feet wide, to throw over a ridge 
ſixteen feet wide. 


This is alſo an excellent method to cover 
in buck-wheat, vetches, or peaſe, or any 
other crop that is ſown tor manure; ſuꝑpoſe 


you would not lay on any ſort of ſand, marl, 
or clay, | 
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As for inftance; if you would ſow wheat 
at Michaelmas, you muſt firſt fow your 
peaſe the latter end of May, or beginning 
of June : at Michaelmas they will be in ful! 
bloſſom ; then roll them flat, and ſow your 
wheat upon them, and trench the furrows 
as above, covering the ſeed and peaſe to- 
gether, two or three inches thick. Theſe 
peaſe, being covered, or ſmothered in their 
moſt juicy tender ſtate, ferment and rot 
very ſoon ; they will be turned into a maſs 
of manure in a fortnight, at which time the 
wheat begins to ſtrike root, and feed upon 
the ground, 


This is a very ſure method of getting a 
good crop, be the ground ever ſo poor, as 
the ſced takes root immediately among the 
manure. 


This alſo effectually deſtroys the weeds ; 
and as the furrows are deep and open, it is 
a good drainage for cold, low, wet land; in 
Mort, it it the next beſt method to trench- 

Ing, 
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ing land, and, for the firſt crop, perhaps, 
may exceed it, 


It is likewiſe a good preparative for ſuch 
land as may be thrown into the courſ- of 


trench-plowing, as the furrows are ready 
open, &c. 


Any ſpring-crops may te treated in the 
ſame manner with good ſucceſs. 


Six men may trench an acre thus in one 
day, and cover the ridge three inches thick ; 
but if che mold be looſened with the plow, 
ſo that nothing but the ſhovel will want to 
be uſed, it will come much lower. 


CH AP. XXIV. 


The Management, &c. of the white and 
blue boiling PE A. 


TT urs ſort of pea is chiefly raiſed for 


the food of mankind, and is uſed for pud- 
dings, &c. 


L 3 It 
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Ir is only here and there we can meet 
win land ſuitable for this crop: for though 
it may produce a full crop, and good- 
looking eaſe , yer, it the land be not ra- 
tu al for them, they will not boil ſoft; in 
which caſe they are of no value, but for 
catile. 


The land moſt likely to anſwer for them, 
is a dry ſharp ſand, or gravel; but experi- 
ence mult be the tarmer's guide herein; for, 
if two pieces of land be both alike, to a 
man's thinking, and only an hedge parts 
them, yet one may bring a ſoft good boiler, 
and the other not, 


The ſeaſon for ſowing it is about the 
middle of March; it muſt be managed in 
eveiy reſpect, as the grey pea; it is gene- 


ral y ivid lor about the latue price as whcat, 


J have known, more than once, twenty 
pounds an acre made by a crop of them; 


beſides, the crop is generally early enong|i 
reaped 
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reaped for the land to ſow turnips on the 
ſame year; which is another great advan- 
tage: cattle do not like its ſtraw ſo well, as 
that of grey pea-ſtraw. 


There are two forts of this pea, but both 
nearly anſwer the ſame end; and the land 
that will produce one a boiler, will not miſs 
in the other; one is called the blue boiler, 
being of a bluiſh caſt or colour, and very 
{mall and round, and without any dints 
in it. 


The other is called the white boiler, and 
is generally a little larger than the blue 
ſort; this is alſo round, and is not dinted ; 
it is not quite ſo much valued as the blue 
ſort. 


They are both of the early hotſpur-kind ; 
the ſeed muſt be changed every year to 
chuſe; and that which comes from the South 
of England is generally the beſt, the land 
being, in that country, a very warm, {andy 
gravel: the farmers raiſe great quan- 
L 4 tities 
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tities to ſend abroad, and find their account 
in it. 


CHAP. XXV. 


The Management and Perfection of the 
grey FlELD-PEA. 


HERE evo fin of p hic 
may be culuvated in the field with ſucceſs. 


F rſt, the common grey field-pea, raiſed 
for the ſuſtenance of the brute creation, an- 
ſwering the ſame end, or made uſe of for 
th: ſame purpoſes, as field beans. 


The next is a boiling pea. I ſhall treat 
of it in avouther chapter. 


The grey peaſe delight moſt in a light 
gravel, or ſandy land : but, if ſown with 
\ beans, (which vill be a rodding for them) 
they will grow with ſucceſs on ſtrong 

lands; 
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lands; but the richer the land, the greater 
need they have for ſupport, as their ſtraw 


grows Jonger, and therefore they mult be 
ſown thinner alſo. 


Sow the pooreſt land you have, with peoſe, 
as they will enrich the land; and on ſuch 
poor land, they corn beſt ; for when the land 


is too good, they run too much to ſtraw z 
and, the more ſtraw, the leſs corn. 


Oat or barley ſtubble, if the land be poor, 
will bring a good crop, provided you give 
it a couple of plowings in autumn, and 
winter; but if the land be in a good heart, 


you need only plow the ſtubble in, juſt before 
lowing. 


They may be ſown with ſucceſs, from the 
firſt of February to the firſt of April; but 


about the beginning of March, is the beſt 
ſeaſon. 


The land being plowed, ſow the peaſe at 
the rate of eight ſtone to the acre, Iriſh 
meaſure : 
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meaſure: when ſown, water-furrow and grip 
the land. 


This crop muſt not be rolled; in May is 
the time to weed them. 


Peaſe are ripe for reaping, when they turn 
black-eyed within the pod. 


If they happen to be a ſhort ſtanding crop, 
they may be mown; elſe they muit be reap- 
ed, and rolled, or lapped up in round little 
bundles, like a ſheaf of corn: thus they 
muſt be left, in ſingle lumps or ſheaves, till 
they are enough weathered, and dried for 
ſtacking, or houſing ; but, while they are 
on the ground, they muſt be turned two or 
three times, leſt the under-part of the ſheat 


grow, 


CHAP. 
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CHA P. XXVI. 


Directions for the plowing, ſowing, and ma- 


nagement of Buck-Wurgar, through 
all its Variations, 


Th E chief ufe of bnck-whear, in Eng- 
land or Ireland, is for manure; tho' ſome 
make uſe of it for bread; but it is very or- 
dinary bread, not much better than that of 
peaſe; it will feed hogs; but peaſe are full 
as good, and will yield more corn on an 
acre : beſides, they are a ſurer crop, as they 
will grow on almoſt any fort of land. 


I will ſay ſo much, however, for buck- 
wheat, that where it hits and is a full crop, 


it is the fineſt thing for manure that 1 have 
ever ſeen. 


I once had a crop, that, when it was 
rolled down, gave a taſk to a horle to 
walk through it; and the land gained is 

great 
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great advantage from this dreſſing, that 
the proprietor has good reaſon to remem- 
ber it. 


The plant is very luxuriant, and predo- 
minant over any weeds; ſo that the benefit 
does not wholly lie in the dung it makes, 


but partly in its being an effectual clearer of 
ground from weeds. 


The land that ſuits it beſt, is, that of a 
light foil, of a ſandy gravelly nature, tho' in 
truth, (except a very ſtrong clay) any land 


will bring a crop; provided it be well tilled 
to a fine mold. 


Any ſort of ſtubble that is intended for it, 
muſt be winter-fallowed, plowing it early in 
autumn, in order that it may meliorate with 
the froſt, &c. and again, as ſoon as it begins 
to ſhoot in the ſpring, and the laſt time in 
April, juſt before ſowing. 


The middle of April, is the beſt time for 
ſowing it. 


When 
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When plowed, before it is ſown, harrow 
it once in a place; in order to level it, that 
the ſeed may not be buried too deep; then 
ſow the ſeed, at the rate of two buſhels to 
an Engliſh acre; after which, harrow it very 
fine. 


When harrowed, roll it; then you have 
no more to do with it, till it is fit to plow 


in, for dung, which is, when full in bloſſom, 
about Midſummer. 


This is done by firſt rolling it down the 
ſtriping way of the plow ; and then plowing 


it in. | 


If the land be for turnips, as ſoon as the 
dung 1s rotten, (which it will be in about 
ten days), if it be plowed in the fulneſs of 
ſap, or Juices, plow it up, and harrow it 
once in a place: a man muſt follow the 
harrow, with a rope ticd to it, to ſhake it, 
leſt it drag the dung in heaps. Being thus 
harrowed, ſow the turnip ſeed, and roll it 
afterwards. 


But 
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But if the land be for wheat, let it lie un- 
plowec, till the grais or weeds begin to grow, 
then plow che dung up, and, in a proper 
time after, iow the wheat, and plow it in 
with the dung. 


If you intend the huck- wheat to ſtand for 
ſeed, treat it in every reſpect, like Peaſe; as 
it is harveſted the ſame way. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


Directions how to raiſe Rays and Cort- 
SEED; and alſo how to manage Bu & N- 


BEATING, &c. 


I Shall treat of theſe two ſeeds under one 
management, in the ſame chapter, as they 
are nearly of one quality; all the difference 
is, that cole-ſeed requires a greater depth 
of ſoil, 


Rape 
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Rape and cole ſeed are very profitable, 
where they meet with land that ſuits t em; 
waich is a black and deep 1oil ; cold, ruſhy 
bottoms, bog, or deep mountain are very 
good, provided it be duly pared and burned. , 


I59 


For paring and burning, (by others called 
burn beating), take heathy, boggy, moun- 
tai), or ruſhy, wet and cold low ground; 
the more ling or heath, and coarſe graſs, the 


better. 


If it be for reclaiming of bog, follow the 


directions under that article. 


If the ground be deep, and will allow it, 
pare a ſod two inches thick, in order to raiſe 
all the aſhes that is poſſible ; but before 
you begin to plow, or pare for burning, 
take a roller fix feet long; in this faſten 
three belts of iron, quite round the roller, 


at two feet diſtance; theſe belts, or rather 
eu'ting knives, as they are to perform this 
office, are about the breadth of a ſcythe, 


and 
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and are to have prongs, to drive into the 
roller, ſo that the edge will ſtand upright, 


With this, go acroſs the grour'd intended 
to be paredz which, when pared, it will 
turn up in ſods two feet lorg, and ſave a 
great deal of labour of cutting by hand; the 
knives may be taken off, or put on occa- 
ſionally ; and the roller will ſerve for other 
uſes, ot rolling corn, &c. 


About the middle of April, begin to 
pare ; and do not miſs an opportunity of 
burning the ſods, when once dry; which 
will be in three weeks atter cutting, it the 
ſeaſon be not wet; bur, in a wet ſeaſon, they 
muſt be ſet upon an edge, and they will dry 
the readier. | 


Being thus dry, and ready for burning, 
make heaps of about a cart-load in each, 
with the graſs-ſide downward ; lay them as 
light and hollow as poſſible, that they may 
burn the readier. 


Put 
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Put ſome ſort of kindling under, to ſet 
it on fire, ſuch as ſtraw or ſticks, &c. but 
lictle will do, if there be any rough ſtuff, 
ſuch as heath, ruſhes, &c. on the ſods. 


The way to burn it to the greateſt advan- 
tage, is, not to let the blaze break out, but 
keep it fnothering within; for the n ore it 
blazes, the more of the nitre aſcends into 
the airs 


Being thus burned; ſpread the afhes, and 
plow them under, with a very thin furrow, 
at the moſt not above two inches thick; 
then harrow it, and when harcowed pretty 


fine, ſow the ſeed, After fowing buſh-har- 
row it. 


A peck of ſeed is the due for an Foglith 


acte, which is about one third leſs than an 
Iriſh one. 


Take care t6 water-furrow and grip it 
well. 5 


Vo I. III. M Ia 
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In the ſpring, weed it; and where it is 
too thick, pull up ſome plants, and tranſ- 
plant them in thin places, if any there be; 
if not, throw them away. | 


Some will hoe the rape; but I take this to 
be à ſuperfluous piece of labour. 


The moſt famous place in England, for 
rifing this crop, is, in the fenny countries ; 
and they never hoe any; but I have feen 
farmers, in other countries, take great pains 
in hoeing it; but this may be partly owing 
to their being ſtrangers to the right manage- 
ment, and to their taking over-abundant 
pains, through a fear of not doing enough. 


The chief thing is, to ſow it even, and 
till it well; there is, then, no fear of a crop; 
tor the plants, coming up thick, and having 
a broad leaf, ſmo:her the weeds, cover the 
ground, and keep it light and mellow; ſo 
that, in this caſe, I ſee but little need of 
hoeing. 


I had 
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I had a field one year, and in order to 
be ſatisfied which was the beſt way, 1 
ſowed a piece in drills, and boed it with 
the flow; and another piece I hoed by 
hand. 


I did not threſh it ſeparate; but, in all 
appearance to the eye, there was no great 
difference, or, at leaſt, not in any wiſe cqui- 
valent to the labour it coſt me; but, in fact; 
it was all as good a crop as could well 
grow, 


Where there is not burn beating, a good 
crop may be got by fummer-fallow, ma- 
naged directly, in every degree, as for wheat, 
with the fame manures. 


One advantage in ſowing. rape is this, 
that the ſeed coſts a trifle, perhaps not above 
eighteen-pence an acre; and if it hit, it is 
a valuable crop; and ſhould it miſs, the 
loſs of ſeed is inſignificant; and the land 

can be ſown with barley at fyring ; as there 
M 2 is 
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ſpring; as there is time enough to diſcover 
hat kind of a crop the rape will be, before 
barley-ſced time. 


Obſerve, that it is ready to reap, when 
the upper branches turn brown; be lure you 
let it not be too rips; of the two evils, the 
leaſt is, to reap it roo ſoon, rather than let 
it ſtand too Jeng ; for if the peds be too 
dry, they will open in reaping, and ſhed the 
ed. 585 


Birds of all ſorts are very fond of it; 
therefore it muſt be watched, for a month 
before its reaping, to the end of threſhing; 
it is not altogether the value of what they 
eat, but in openivg a pod, perhaps they will 
not get above one grain, and all the reſt 
will drop out. | 


It is reaped in the fame manner as wheat; 
but the Landtfuls are laid ſingly, and light, 
upon the ſtubbie, behind the-reapers ; thus 
it mult lie withour flirring,. till it is ready 
| 10 
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to threſh; which will be in about three 
weeks after reaping; for it muſt be very 
raſh or dry; or there will be a lo$, in its 
not threfhing clean. 


When it is thus ready for threſhing, pre- 
par? a floor in the middle of the field, (or 
in any other place moſt convenient for the 
carriage, ) by levelling the ground, on which 
mult be ſpread a large reap-cloth, in the 
nature of a winnow-ſhect, to threſh the 1ape 


upon. 


Spread the rows round, and threſh round. 


One man ſpreads before the threſhers ; 
another turns it alter them; a third ſhaxes 
off the ſtray ; and a fourth carries it away. 


Theſe four men are to lupply {x threſhers, 
and four carriers in; with tour to fill the 


ſheers, and one to rake off the pulſe, and 
riddle them, 


Iht ſe 
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Theſe ſet of people, being in all nineteen, 
will threſh ſix or ſeven acres in a day. 


It is better to proportion the labourers, 
according to the quantity cf rape you have; 
that it may be diſpatched in a day or two, 
as rainy weather may prove cbſtructive z tut 
if the rain ſhouid happen to catch you, throw 
up the corners of the cloth, and cover it 
with pulſe, ſuch as ſtays in the riddle, which 
will turn off rain extremely well. 


There is no netd of taking the ſced off 
the cloth; but keep threſhing upon it, till 
all is done. 


Some will ſell the ſeed to the oil mil's, as 
ſoon as wianowed from the cloth; others, 
that do not want money, will heap it upon the 
floor, mixed with chaff, and covered up with 
the pulſe; ſo that it will be round and ſharp 
at the top, like.a hay cock; and thus they 
will let it lic, perhaps two months, till it 
gets a ſweat in the chaff; which is very ne- 

ceſſary; 
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ceſſary; for, being of a clammy oily ſub. 
ſtance, it would turn moldy, when clean, in 
a granary, if it did not get a ſweat in the 
chaff, as above; but this precaution will 
prevent the ſaid evil. . 


It is immaterial to ſay any thing about 
winnowing; as it Is eaſily done by any one 
that can winnow flax- ſecd or corn; as it is 


only ſuiting it with ſieves to the ſize of the 
ſeed. 


The firaw was thought of no value for- 
merly in England, but rather a nuiſance; 
but, of late years, the aſhes it makes are 
found to be valuable for making ſoap; and 
the ſoap-boilers will buy the ſtraw, perhaps 
two or three months before it is reaped, and 
will give from three to fix ſhillings per acre, 
according to the quantity that may appear to 
be thereon, 


About the latter end of November, if 
the rape be ſtrong, ſo as to bear cating, 
(which you may judge of by the ſtrength 
| | M 42 of 
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of the plant, or groſſne{s of the ſtalk), turn 
ſheep in, and eat it till Candlemas; pre» 
vided you do not overſtock it; but take 
Care that they do not eat the ſtalks too near; 
they ought to go no further than juſt to 
eu the leaves off, without entering on tle 
b ay of the ſtalks, for fear of wour.ding them 


100 deep. 


Cole- ſeed may be eaten a great deal ſaſet 
than rape, as it produces a groſſer ſtalk; 
and when all the leaves are taten off, about 
Candlemas it makes freſh ſhoots, and pro- 
duces larger heads than it it had not been 

aten; and, it the land be good and deep, it 
will produce a more profitable crop than ct 
any other grain whatever, | | 


I have diſccurſed with ſcveral farmers in 
England, who know no other difference be- 
tween cole and rape-fced, than the name. 


It is true, that the ſeed is nearly alike ; 
and no dificregce is made in the price to 
the 
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the oil-mills, as they produce one ſor: of 
oil; but there is a material difference in 
the plant, and it is the advantage of a far- 
mer, to be well acquainted with it too. 


The cole-ſeed is a ſpecies of cabbage, 
originally from Holland. | 


It produces a very large luxuriant plant, 
in good ground; it will produce a ſtalk 
like that of a cabb1ge, and the ſced in pro- 
portion to the ſize of the ſtalk. 


A very full crop will turn out a laſt on 
an acre. 


When the ſheep have eat the Nalks bare, 
it is an eaſy matter to take them up, where 
too thick on the ground, and tranſplant 
them. - 


I once tock as many ſuperſluous ſtalks out 
of two acres, as tranſplanted ſix 3 which hore 
as good a crap as the reſt, only a little 
Later. 


I am 
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I am certain, a very great advantage might 


be made in this method, in the manner 
following, viz. EY 


It is to be obſerved, that land for rape or 
cole- ſeed is fallowed all winter, and till the 
time of ſowing, which is the latter end of 
June, or in July; by which means the rape 
takes up the land this year, and till it is 
reaped, which is about the latter end of June 
the next year; therefore it is too late for 
ſowing any fort of crop but turnips, when 
the rape comes off, 


Now, ſuppoſe you had half an acre of 
good land, or made it fo by dunging it 
better than common, and tilling it a lintie 
extraordinary. 


\ 


At the proper ſeaſon of the year, which 
is at Midſummer, ſow on this half acre, 
one peck of either rape or cole-ſeed ; but, 
if I was to chuſe, it ſhould be cole-ſced. 


Now, 
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No, we ſuppoſe this to produce a very 
plentitul crop of plants, perhaps very few 
grains would miſs : thus let them grow ti! 
Michaelmas; and ſuppoſe you have ten 
acres of either wheat, bare, bariey, or oars z 
as ſoon as the corn is reaped, plow the 
ſtubble; let it lie a month or fix weeks to 
rot, and then plow it again; this will be 
nearly as good as ſummer-fallow, 


Begin at one ſide of the field, and plow 
a furrow ; in this, ſet a row of theſe plants, 
a foot aſunder, leaning againſt the fide of 
the furrow; - then plow another furrow 
againſt ir, make the furrow about a foot 
broad; ſo continue, till all the field be fer; 
but it is the beſt method to ſet them with 
the tranſplanting machine, as directed for 
wheat. 


If the land be good, there will be no 
need of dung, &c. bur if it be poor, have 
rotten dung in the field, ready laid in 
heaps; take baſkets, and lay a little at 

| the 
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the root of every plant, about the ſize of a 

large potatoe will be ſufficient; by this 

means, a little dung will go a greater way, 

and not any of it will be laid in vain, as 
every plant will have the good of it. 


This is a mighty ready way of tranſ- 
planting ; for, except the plowing, it will 
not colt above two ſhillings an acre. 


The plants will be the better for leaning 
on one ſide. 


About March, if the mold be drawn vp 
to the ſtems, they will be the better, though 
they may do very well without. 


J do not doubt but there are as many 
grains in a peck of rape ſeed as will ſer, at 
a foot diſtance trom each grain, a hundred 
acres; therefore, without doubt, there wil] 
be as many plants to pick and chuſe, as 


would plant ten acres at the fame alloy. 
ance, | 


When 


wh 
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When the rape is reaped; ſow turnips, 


This is getting three profitable crops,” and 
part of a fummer's fallow, in two years; 
and the two laſt crops are of an improving 
quality. 


It is true I never ſaw this method put in 
practice by any other perſon. However, I 


made trial enough in this way to prove it 
valuable. 


This experience, joined to the reaſonable- 
neſs of the thing, makes it clear to me, 
that a farmer, by this management, might 
make great profits of his land. 


If it ſhould be a buſy time about Michael- 
mas, the tranſplanting might be deferred 
till the beginning of February, and keep 
the land fallowing all winter; and, indeed, 
doubt not but this is full as good a ſeaſon 
as Michaelmas, and the land may be kept 
fallowing, as I obſcrved, 


The 
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The ſpting-planting will drive the crop 
4 little later; but 1 am convinced, that 
there is no doubt of the plants growing, 


from either ſe:ſon: it is my opinion, not 
above one in an hundred would mis. 


I ſhould be glad to ſee this profitable 
piece of huſhandry put in practice, in a 
large degree, as reaſon ſpeaks ſo clearly in 
its favour. | 


It would alſo make good winter-feeding, 
if the tarmer did not chuſe to let it ſtand to 
ſeed, | 


What a fine affair would it be for a far- 
mer to make ten or fifteen pounds an acre 
of his ſtubbles ; the land the better for it, 
and the expence not above three or four 
ſhillings per acre? 


If ix ſhbbld miſs, the loſs is ſcarce worth 
notice, and the land will be the better for the 
fallow at any rate. | 


The 
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The middling produce of an Engliſh acre 
of rape is half a laſt ; it ſomerimes happens 
that an acre will produce a laſt; but it muſt 
be very good, 


Cole-ſeed will very often produce a laſt 
being a ſtronger plant, it conſequently throws 
out larger ſeeding branches, where the land 
is deep and proper tor it. | 


CHAP. XXVII. 


General Directions for plowing, ſowing, 
harrowing, and mowing, or harveſting 
BARLEY; 


Ix October, begin to plow your land for 
the winter-fallow, which is intended for 
barley, except turnip-land, which muſt be 


plowed as ſoon as the turnips are eaten 


Obſerve 
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Obſerve to gather, or raiſe your ridges 
high in the middle of your winter fallow, 
by which means it will keep itſcif dry, ſo 
that it may be plowed any time in winter; 
and the more it is plowed, the better and 
richer it is made : take care that your land 
be got into ſowing order by the firſt of 
March, as the beſt ſeaſon for lowing barley, 
is rom that to the middle of April, though 
fome will ſow till the middie of May ; but 
a good deal may be owing to the feaſon; 
for it is better to wait a month, than to ſow 
in a dirty, cold, bad ſeaſon; as barley is a 
grain; above all others, that will not bear in- 
clemency of weather or hardſhip, 


If you intend to lay your land down with 
any fort of ſmall graſs ſeeds, ſuch es clover, 
lucerne, &c. as foon as the barley is fowa 
and harrowed, as above, ſow your graſs- 
ſeeds, and harrow them once in a place, with 
the harrow turned the wrong end foremoſt, 
that the pins do not fink too deep, which 
would bury a great deal of theſe fmall 
| keeds; 
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ſeeds ; but larger ſorts of graſo- ſeed, ſuch 
as ſaintfoin, burnet, and the like, may 
be ſown, when the land is about half har- 
rowed for barley, and then harrowed along 
with it; by which means they will be the 
better covered ; and, being a huſky ſeed, they 
require it. 


When the barley has been ſown about a 
month, roll it, 


So your barley immediately after the 
laſt plowing, and harrow it extremely well. 


Six ſtone of ſeed is ſufficient for an En- 
elith acre. ' 


One great article, on which the farmer's 
ſucceſs depends, is, to keep his crop clean 
he muſt theretore take care it will be well 
weeded, and throw the weeds into the fur- 
rows; being thus cleared from weeds, the 
buſineſs is over, till ready for harveſting. - 


Vos. III. N | A2 
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As moſt perſons know when it is ripe, ! 
ſhall only ſy, that the chief token is, to 
obſerve the joints of the ſtraw ; when theſe 
turn from a green to a dry ſtraw-colour, it 
is ready for cutting; but no corn 1s ripe, as 
long as the joints are full of ſap; for thoſe 
are the juices which ſupply or feed the grain 
with its laſt nouriſhment z as it Keeps 1ecd- 
ing or filling, until the joints are ſucked 
dry; and then the green caſt departs along 
with the ſap, and nature has done its work; 
therefore tall ro, and mow it, as directed in 
the next chapter. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


On mowing and harveſting SPRI1N d- 
CORN, 


W HAT may be properly called ſpring- 
corn, is, that which is ſown in ſpring ; ſuch 
as barley, oats, bears, peaſe, buck-whear, 
and the like. 


Theſe 


le 
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Theſe are what the Engliſh farmers call 
mowiag crops, which is done by a cradle 
on the ſcythe or, for want of this, a hoop, 
made of a ſtrong brier, fallow, or the like; 
the root-end of which is faſtened in a hole, 
made by a ſpike-gimlet, in the ſhaft, about 
eighteen inches from the heel of the ſcythe; 
aud the top end of the ſtick muſt be brought 
with a bend over the heel of the ſcythe. 


The hoop muſt be croſſed ſeveral times, 


with a cord, like net - work, in order to keep 


the corn from falling through. 


Upon trial, experience will teach him 
farther. 


The mower being thus equipped, let him 
begin to mow, leaving the ſtanding corn on 
his left hand, that is to ſay, he mult leave 
the ſwarth leaning againſt the ſtanding corn 


And if he is a dexterous workman, he may 
N 2 leave 
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leave it ſo even and ſtraight, that a croſ: 
ſtraw will ſcarce be ſeen, 


After each mower, comes a gathgger, with 
a reaping hook, or a ſmall rake, to make it 
to ſheaves. 


The complement, for every two mowers 
and two gatherers, is, one binder; ſome- 
times, when the corn is rank, or a heavy 
crop, the two gatherers will have a band- 
maker between ; and theſe five or ſix perſons 
day's work to mow, gather, and bind, is, 
tour Engliſh acres of fair ſtanding corn, either 
barley, beans, blendings, or oats. 


Being thus bound, it muſt be ſet up in 
Rooks; the ſheaves propping againſt each 
other, preſs the tops well together, in order 
to make them thin ard ſharp; which will 
ſhoor off the rain the better. 


The farmers, in England, ſeldom put any 
covering ſheaves vn their barley-ſtooks ; but 
leave the corn-ends expoſed to all weather ; 

believing 
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believing that the corn hardens the quicker, 
and more kindly ; however, as Ireland is a 
wetter climate, I would adviſe the farmer to 
cover them at night, and uncover them in 


the morning. 


After ſtooking, the barley-Nubble muſt 
be raked with a ſwarth- rake; fo called from 
the length of its head, which is fix feet, to 
take a ſwarth-breadth at a time. 


It has one row of iron- pins, each pin eight 
inches long out of the wood, and three inches 
aſunder. 


It has a handle, in proportion to the reſt 
of the rake, in which is fixed a belt, to go 
about the man's ſhoulders, to draw it in the 
nature of a harrow. 

; 

When he finds his rake full, he maſt life 
it up, whereupon the corn drops out; he 
then goes on again, always leaving the corn 
in the fame place or range, in the nature of 
a wind-row. 


N 3 When 
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When the field is raked, cock the rakings 
like hay; and this is very uſeful to lay on 
tops of the field ſtacks; as it wili lie better 
than ſheaves, and ſhoot the water off ; but, 
in England, they never ſtack their corn in 
the field; but let it ſtand in the ſtook, till 
it is ready to take home, to the barn, or 
hag-yard, 


However, as Ireland 1s 2 moiſter climate, 
I believe it is a very grod way, particularly 
if the corn is to be houſed. 


And perhaps, if England was to do the 
like, it might be better; as it would put the 
corn cut of danger of bad weather. 


N. B. Spring corn, ſuch as barley, oats, 
beans, and peaſe, are all harveſted the ſame 
way by mowing ;z therefore, I ſhall refer my 
reader, for directions on thoſe heads, to the 
foregoing inſtructions. 


The 
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The Expence and Profit ariſing from an 


Acre of BARALEVY, ſown aſter T vxr- 
NIPS. 


To eight quarters, at 208. per J. s. d. 
Total produce - - 83 0 0 


To two plowings, if only with ore 


men and two horſes = 9: 8 

To harrowing, ſowing, rolling, 
and water-furrowing - 98 8 
To chance of weeding - - o 2 © 
. To feed - . - - 0-4-0 
To mowing - - - & «4-0 
To gathering, and binding ©o 0 6 
To raking with a ſwarth rake - 0 0 4 


To ſtooking, carriage home, and 


extraordinary attendance - © 4 6 
To carriage to the marker, and 

expences extraordinary - © 6 © 

To land- rent, upon a par - - © 15 © 

Total espencde 2 2 4 

Clear profit 5 17 8 


Norz. The ſtraw pays for threſhing. 
N 4 Thi 
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The Expence and Profit ariſing from an 
Acre of BazLey, by proper Fallow. 


4 


I. 8. d. 
To eight quarters of barley, at 20s. 
per barrel. Total produce 0 


— — 


To ten plowings, by one man and 


two horſes, at 2s. 6d. per - 1 5 o 
To ſowing, harrowing, and rolling o 3 © 
3... es TRE Ss oy 8. 
To chance of weeding - <- 0 2 0 
To mowing - . . 8 
To gathering and binding 33 
To ſwarth-raking - - 0:04 
Jo ſtooking, carriage home, and ex- 

traordinary attendance „ 
To carriage to the market, and 

other expences — 90 
To two years land- rent 1 10 © 

Total expence g 37 


Clear profit 3 
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The Expence and Profit ariſing from an 


Acre of BARLE , when ſown after the 


commmon Huſbandry. 


To ſix quarters of barley, at 20s. Ie. d. 
per - - - 6.0 0 


To two plowings with four horſes 
and two men - - 


o 10 0 
To harrowing and ſowing - 0 3 0 
8 8 
To weeding - - © 3 0 
To reaping and gathering - o 60 


To ſtooking carriage home, and ex- 


traordinary attendance - 0-20 
To carriage to the market, and ex- 

traordinary expences = -.0 3 0 
To rent - - - O 15 O 
To lime or other manure - g 00 


Total expence 


Clear profit 
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CHAP. XXX. 


Remarks on the foregoing TABLES. 


I HAVE been the more particular in lay- 
ing down the three foregoing tables on bar- 
ley, that the farmer may, at one view, ſee 
that which affords the moſt profit, that he 
may be induced to copy after it, for his own 
and the public good. And it appears very 
plain, from the ſaid tables, that there is no 
Profit equal to that which comes after tur- 
nips; and particularly when he conſiders 
how eafily a crop of turnips is got, and alſo 
the profit ariſing theretrom, as appears by 
the ſaid table. 


The next to turnips in profit is that of 
fallow, as from it we are ſure of a full clean 
crop; and that, without any other manure 
than what the air and weeds produce ; 
which, indeed, is the richeſt of all others, 
as may appear by what I have ſaid on thoſe 
heads. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


On five different Sorts of BARLEx. 


F IRST, ſprat or battledore-varley. 


Secondly, long-eared barley. 
Third, round-eared ſummer-barley. 


Fourth, round eared winter, or, by ſome 
in England, called big; but its true name 
in Ireland, is bere. 


Fifth, ſix-rowed barley, 


Were I to add a long chain of names, 
(as is uſual with ſome authors) it wauld be 
ſwelling my work into a uſeleſs chit-chat, 
as every name that is added to thoſe, is only 
explaining the ſame thing over again; for 
it is the different language, or rather gibberiſh 
> | of different kingdoms or counties, which 
| gives riſe to ſo many names for one ſort of 
grain. | 


This 
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This may well confound the ideas of a far. 
mer, who does not know how to account for 
all the names that are given to the ſame ſort 
of grain. May not this lead him to ſeek, un- 
der a diſguiſed name, for the very feed him- 
ſelf has growing? 


It is true, different land and tillage will, 
in ſome degree, change the form of leed, as 
to a thick or thin ſkin, a ſmall or a-large 
ſize, or the like; but the ſpecies is yet the 
ſame. 


The ſprat or battledore-barley, has only 
two rows of grain; for which reaſon the 
ear is flat; the corn is ſhort, plump, and 
thin ſkinned, not inclined to have a long 
groſs ſtraw, (but indeed this varies according 
to the richneſs of the ground it is ſown on) 
it is ſaid, it will grow beſt on light ſandy 
land, but I know it will grow well on many 
other ſorts of land, 


I have had great crops on tough, ſtrong, 


cold clay, or gravel-land ; but ſuch muſt 
be 
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he well pulverized, ſweetened, enriched, mol- 
lified, and warmed by tillage. 


Manures, on ſuch land, will not do for 
barley, unleſs the cold ſour nature of the 
ground be changed by tillage. 


The manure which aſcends and deſcends 
from the clouds, is of a warmer and earlier 
nature than any other; therefore it will 


produce the earlieſt and thinneſt-ſkinned 
Crops, 


The long-eared barley is ſo called from 
its having a long ear, by which it may 
yield more corn under the flail ; but the 
grain is ſmall and long, and has a thick ſkin ; 


it delights in much the ſame land and tillage, 
as ſprat-barley, 


Round-eared ſummer-barley is an excel- 
lent good yielder; it is a middle ſpecies be- 
tween bere, or winter-barley, and ſprat- 
barley ; and therefore muſt be ſown early in 
ſpring. 


The 


* 
* 
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The lands of Ireland, Scotland, and the 
North of England, are very ſuitable for it, 
provided they be well tilled. It has alſo a 
plumper, fuller, or bolder grain than bere, 
though not, in this cafe, equal to ſprat- 
barley. 


It is not ſo delicate or tender as ſprat-bar- 
ley, neither is it fo hardy as bere; indeed, 
it is my choice, next to ſprat-barley, for 
almoſt any ſort of land which is proper for 


barley-crops, 


Bere, winter-barley, or big, is beſt known 
in Jreland, or the North of Scotland; and, 
indeed, by their tillage, it is moſt fit for 


them. 


I have held feveral arguments with Iriſh 
farmers about this grain, and I generally 
found the ſtrength of their arguments to 
hang upon prejudiced old cuſtoms, believing 
as their forefathers ſowed it, though in 
darker days of improvement, that they would 
not be right, if they did not follow their 

| ſteps; 
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ſteps; and in ſhort, it is as hard to ſhake 
their reſolution from the purſuit of this their 


favourite grain, as from being drunk by 
the whiſky or ſpirit it makes, 


This bere is generally ſown at the ſame 
time with wheat ; and though flovens ſome- 
times ger good crops, perhaps chictiy from 
the ſtrength of manure, (as they moitly fow 
it after potatoe-crops, or on cheir- ranieſt 
land, which would in fact bring ovens). 
yet, I obſerve, thoſe who manage better, 
have, in general, better crops; and bring it 
nearer to the reſemblance of barley, tor 
plumpneſs, but, at beſt, it is far ſhort of 
barley in value, inſomuch that it would 
hardly be ſold in the Engliſh markets at 
any price, except for hen - corn. 


It is a poor, long, ſmall grain, with a 
thick ſkin ; but, notwithſtanding this, it is 
not without its good qualities, where 1t 1s 
uſed in its proper place. 


It 
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It is to be obſerved, that the poor of Ire- 
land hve about eight months out of twelve 
on potatoes. 


A potatoe- garden, for a poor family, is 
generally about half an Iriſh acre; they 
keep no team; therefore cannot till the po- 
tatoe ſtubble fit for a crop of barley; ſor it 
it is to be obſerved, that there is no more of 
the ground ſtirred, than what they throw out 
of the trenches to cover the potatoes with. 


The bed on which the potatoes grow, 
lies unmoleſted till the third crop; there- 
fore, when they dig the potatoes, they ſow 
the bere, and ſhovel up the trenches to 
cover it, which is ail the huſbandry it gets 


r wants, 


But ſuch huſbandry would not do for 
barley; therefore, in this caſe, it may have 
the preference. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, XXX. 


On different Sorts of Land for BARI Ev. 


B Y dint of plowing, good huſbandry, 
and rotation of crops, almoſt any ſort of 
land may be brought to produce barley; 
however, ſome is better, or more ſuitable 
for this crop than others; cheretore I ſhall 
begin with the beſt fir, and go regularly 
on to the worſt, which ſhall be placed laſt, 
viz. | 

Firft, loamy ſand. 

Second, loamy gravel. 

Third, chalky land. 

Fourth, ſandy land. 


The above four ſorts, by nature, will 
produce a long ear, and ſhort ſtraw, a 
plump, ſtout grain, and thin ſkin, which is 
certainly of the beſt quality. 


Fifth, loamy gravelly land, that lies over 
limeſtone. | 


Sixth, warpy land, 
Seventh, black haſle earth, 
Vo I. III. O Eight, 
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Fighth, ſtrong clav-land. 
Ninth, black mountain-land. 
Tenth, black, deep, moory-bouttom-land, 


The I:ft fix forts of lands, generally, pro- 
duce a long ſtraw, and a ſmajl ear, a long 
ſmall grain, and thick ſkin; but may be 
helped greatly by tillage, ſowing thin, and 
particularly if the barley follow turnips'; as 
they, in all caſes, are an excellent prepara- 
tive for this crop. and deſerve to be made a 
more general choice of, 


CHAP. XXXIII. 
On the Management of Rye, both for 


Winter-feeding, and a Seed-crop. 


I H E management of rye is very ſim- 
ple and eaſy, which few words will ex- 
plain, 


A farmer, 
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A farmer, Javing ſtubble-land, particu- 
lafly if of a warm ſandy nature, would wiſh 
to have it under profit the winter half 
year z let him plow it, as ſoon as the corn 
is reaped z begin in the middle of the ridge, 
and gather or take it up, that it may lie very 
high, and dry; this done, ſow two buſhels 
of rye on an Engliſh acre; harrow it in; 
and by being thus early ſown, the Michael- 
mas-ſpring will puſh it up ſo forward, that 
it will be mid-leg deep by December; but 
though it may be a full eatable crop by this 
time, yet the beſt way is not to turn cattie 
upon it till ſpring ; then the ſcarcity of other 
herbage will make this more valuable, 


You muſt eat it off, time enough to ſow 
ſuch a ſpring-crop as you intend; but barley 
is the moſt ſuitable, as it will bear to be 
lateſt ſown, and therefore will give the rye 
more time to be eat off. 


If you would have your rye to ſtand 
for ſeed, there are two ſeaſons z for ſow- 
O 2 | ing 
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ing it, namely, at Michaelmas, and in Feb- 
ruary. 


The large winter rye muſt be ſown at 
Michael as, and the ſmall ſpring rye in 
February, Six pecks of ſeed are enough 
for an acte, You muſt cover it with the 
harruw, 


This ſpring-rye is ſometimes made uſe of 
amongſt the Engliſh farmers, if a crop of 
wheat ſhould miſs, to ſow in its place. 


In ſpring, roll your rye, (which you in- 
tend to ſtand for feed) if too forward, eat it 


with ſheep or calves, in the beginning of 
May. 


As the farmer's ſucceſs partly depends on 
keeping his crop clear of weeds; this, as in 
others, muſt engage his attention. 


As to reaping or harveſting rye; it is 
done in the ſame way as wheat, 


Graſs- 
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Graſs-ſeeds may be ſown among rye, be- 
fore it is rolled in ſpring, and will anſwer as 
well, as if ſown amongſt wheat: a crop of 
rye is of about the ſame value as a crop of 


oats; but it is a ene impoveriſher of 
land. 


The land moſt proper for rye, is, that of 
a dry, open, looſe, weak, ſandy, or moory 
nature; and though ſtrong land, of a good 
ſort, will produce rye, yet other crops may 


be adapted for ſuch land, which are more 
profitable, 


CI! A P. XXXIV. 


Remarks and Illuſtrations on Rye. 


Ree, farmerly, was ereatly eftcemed 
in the light ſzndy counties of Eng- 
land; as the farmers thougar ſuch land 
would bring nothing elle; but ſince the 
new huſbandry of turnips and clover bas 

O 3 made 
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made its way into the world, it is found 
that they change the nature of the land, and 
canſolidate it in ſuch a manner, as to pre- 
pare it for a crop of wheat, which is much 
more valuable than rye; however, rye is 
ſtill uſeful in its place; and particularly for 
ſpring feeding; as it creates much milk ; 
which makes it particularly uſeful to feed 
early lambs on ; and what ſtill adds to its 
value in this caſe, is, that the land moſt pro- 
per for rye is that of a dry, light, ſandy 
nature, which, if the weather be ever ſo wet, - 
the rain no ſooner falls upon, but it ſinks 
through, and leaves the ſur face dry; there- 
fore the lambs can feed, and lie dry and 
warm; whereas, if the ground was clay, ſuch 
as would hold water on its ſyrface, the con- 
ſequence would be bad; for it would deſtroy 
the lambs, or at leaſt be prejudicial to their 
feeding and growth. Alſo, in ſuch land, 
they would tread and dirty the crop; fo 


that their feet would deſtroy as much as 
their mouths. 


Again, rye is the beſt of all other corn to 
tow on reclaimed bottom, bog, or moun- 


tains 


# 
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tain, I ſay, the beſt of corn; but I appre- 
hend no corn is equa] to turnips, rape, or 
cole-ſeed, for ſuch reclaimed lands; bur, 
when rye is propagated on ſuch land, it 
muſt be ſown very thin; as it will ſtool 
much. The conſequence of ſowing thick, 
on ſuch land, would be dangerous; as it 
would produce much ſtraw, and little corn, 


The great uſe for rye, is, to mix it with 
wheat, for bread : about two thirds wheat, 


and one of rye, make well taſted bread, but 
black. | 


In this mixed ſtate, it is called meſlin. 
Some ſow wheat and rye mixed, which is 
called meſlin: but I do not like this me— 
thod; neither do I ſee any meaning in it: 
for, in the fiiſt place, they do not ripen 
kindly together; beſides, if the land will 
bring one ear of wheat, by the ſame rule it 
may bring two or more; and certainly wheat 
is a much more deſirable crop, if it can be 
got on the ſame land. 


O 4 | Not- 
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Notwithſtanding, rye is till uſeful (as 
before obſerved) in ſand countries, and for 
reclaiming bog with, where the farmer is 
obſtinately bent againſt turnips and clover, 


Rye makes good malt for the Ciſtillers ; 
being of a particular ſweer taſte or nature, it 
therefore, produces a great deal of ſpirit, 


Again, a farmer may make uſe of rye with 
ſuccels, to bring his ſows in ſeaſon for the 
boar; it having a ſurpriſing effect that way; 
ſo that, they tell you, one peck of rye will 
make a ſow take the boar, be ſhe ever ſo 
poor, or ſoon after pigging ; others ſay, that 
it will have the ſame effect on cows and 
ewes. 


For the truth of this laſt aſſertion, I 
cannot vouch; but I have tried it on the 
{ow more than once. 


Note, there are only two ſorts of rye, 


worth the farmer's notice, namely, ſmall 
| and 
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and big, and by others called winter and 
ſummer-rye. 


The winter-rye is a large full grain; but 
the ſummer-rye is a ſmall grain, and is 
generally ſown in ſpring, and will be in 
as early at harveſt, as that ſown at Mi- 
chaelmas. 


The winter-rye, ſown to ſtand the winter, 
is a hardy kind, and will anſwer either to 
ſtand for ſeed, or to be ſown, and eaten, for 
winter-feeding. 


Rye-ſtraw is a very good thatch, or litter; 
but bad fodder for cattle. 


CHAP. . 


Directions for plowing, ſowing, and har- 


. O Ars. 


Oars are a grain that will grow 
almoſt on any ſort of land, or with 
any kind of huſbandry; but though 

ſometimes 
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ſometimes tolerable crops are got by ſlovens, 

yet thoſe who manage better may be ſure 
of a larger return; and chis is, or may be 
got, chiefly by tillage, and letting proper 
crops come in their right courſe of ſucceſ- 
ſion; by which means the one crop is an 
uletul preparative to another. 


If ſtubble of any ſort be intended for oats, 
it is the better for being plowed as ſoon as 
the graſs is eaten off; which is generally 
about November; and then, it being turned 
under, and the roocs of the graſs or weeds 
expoſed to the froſt, and the inclemency of 
the weather, they are killed, and, inſtead of 
a nuiſance, become a friendly manure. 


Many farmers make a practice of ſowing 
oats upon lay; that is, in or about February, 
they. plow up the lay, ſow the oats, and then 
harrow them in very well, ſo as to be all 
covered, 


This may anſwer where the land is good, 


and of a tender ſod, not given to coarſe 
| graſs, 
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graſs, or ruſhes; but, however, in general, 
J do not approve of it, as I look upon fal- 
lowing out of the ſod to be the moſt capital 
management in nature, for the reaſons I have 
mentioned in the proper place. 


The land muſt be plowed and the ſeed 


ſown, in February, or, from thence till the 
latter end of March. 


I look upon three buſhels of oats to be a 
ſufficient quantity for any kind of land; for 
though it is a grain that does not ſtool, or 
branch ſo much as barley or wheat, yet it 


corns in proportion to the nouriſhment it 
finds in the ground. 


When the oats are about three weeks or 
a month in the ground, ſow any graſs- ſceds 
you intend, and roll them in, as it will cover 
the ſeed, level the ground, and help the oats 
at the ſame time. 


The oats muſt be weeded about the 
middle of June; then any farther buſi- 
neſs 
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neſs is over until harveſt; for which, ob- 
ſerve the directions under the head of mow- 
ing corn; they muſt be mown and harveſted 
the ſame way. 


Without doubt, by mowing, there is more 
fodder, and conſequently more manure ; be- 
ſides all the hands it ſaves; which is a valu- 
able conſideration, at this buſy ſeaſon of the 
year; moreover, it ſhould be the farmer's 
chief ſtudy, to work his lands with as little 
expence and labour as poſſible; and yet not 
to be ſo penurious, as to ſtint his land of its 
proper due. 


There is a medium to be uſed in all 
things; and alſo much to be ſaid in favour 
of genius and contrivance, particularly in 
farming: matters; as it is, of all occupa- 


tions, of the moſt general benefit to man- 
kind. | 
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CHAP, XXXVL 


The Explanation of ſix different Sorts of 


Oars 


O ATS, like moſt other grains, have got 
a multiplicity of names, to expreſs one and 
the ſame thing; but this (as obſerved in 
barley) is owing to a different diale@ or con- 
fuſion of tongues, peculiar to each country 
or kingdom. In fact, I imagine there is 
none more proper for theſe climates, than 
theſe ſix ſorts, viz. | 

Firſt, the ſingle Engliſh white oat. 

Second, tne Poland-oat. 

Third, the Scotch black oar. 

Fourth, the naked oat. 

Fifth, the red oat. 

Sixth, the brown oat, ſown much in the 
ſouth- welt part of England. 


If there be any others, that vary from 
theſe, it is not becauſe they are different 
ſorts or ſpecies, but becauſe they have 
been altered, in either colour or ſize, by 


the 


A 
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the nature of the ground or climate they were 
ſown in. 


However, there is a particular choice to 
be made in all ſorts of oats, which it is very 
material for the farmer to know, in order to 
heighten his ſucceſs in this crop. 


It is to be obſerved, that, in moſt oats, 
there are ſome which grow in couples, (that 
is) a large and a ſmall one together, but in 
ſome a great deal more than others, 


The farmers, who know the bad conſe- 
quence of theſe double oats, are very careful 
in chuſing their ſeed, to be all (if poſſible) 
of the ſingle oat: and, indeed, they have 
juſt grounds for this nicety; as a barrel of 
ſingle oats will weigh more, by about two 
ftone, than a barrel of the double ſort; and 
every one will allow, that it is the weight 
that diſtinguiſhes the goodneſs or badneſs of 
any corn. | | 


The 
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The oat grows double from three cauſes. = 


Firſt, by being ſown too often on one ſort 
of land without changing. 


Secondly, by being ſown too thick on the 
ground. 


Thirdly, by the ground being too rank. 


When oats have once got into the double 
ſtrain, they ought to be ſewn no more, as 
it is hard to bring them back to the ſingle 
oat again; though this may be done by 
ſowing very thin on good ſtrong land, 
and tilling well to prevent weeds from ſmo- 
thering the oats, and drawing them up 
weak. 


I look upon the Engliſh ſingle white oat, 
to be the beſt of all others, for the climate 
and lands of England or Ireland, as it is a 
good yielder, both in corn and meal, and 
ripens even; Which is a very material point 
in this crop, it being ſo ſubject to ſhed, or 
ſhake its ſeed. 


The 
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The next in value, particularly for the 
wet or cold lands of Ireland, or the north of 
England, is the black Scotch oat ; this yields 
well, both in corn and meal, and is early 
ripe; therefore may be ſown later, (if a cold 
wet ſpring), by three weeks, than any other 
ſort; the meal alſo has a peculiar rich, 
ſweet taſte, 


The Poland-oat is a fine, ſhort, plump 
grain; the ſtraw ſhort and fine; but it will 
not turn out near ſo muth corn on an acre 
as the two former. 


Again, it is very ſubject to ſhed, with 
the leaſt wind, the. top and beſt of the 


. Corn, whilſt that on the bottom branches 


is green; particularly if the land be cold 
and wet; but indeed, on warm, gravelly, 
or ſandy land, it ripens more even; there- 


fore a farmer has a better chance to catch 


his crops before it ſheds; but this oat mult 
be cur, while the chaff or huſk on the 
lower branches is greeniſh; for if they be 


let ſtand, till they turn as white as the 


top- 
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top-branches, half of the crop will be loſt 
in harveſting. 


* 


The naked oat is a ſmall grain; it is 
called naked, becauſe it has no bran upon 
it, like other grain, but grows in the ſame 
ſtate as the kernel of the common oat 
when ſhelled ; therefore it is a ready grain 
for bread; as, when it is threſhed, there is 
no more to do, to bring it to meal, than to 
grind it; and then 1t is all meal, and no 
bran; it is a ſweet meal, and conſequently 
makes good bread. 


When it is {ſown on land proper for it, 
it will produce as good or profitable a crop 
as other oats; for though the bulk will be 
wanting, the meal is there; and if it be a 
good crop, the grain may be as large as the 
kernel of common oats, whea ſheiled. 


The ſtraw is ſhort and fine; therefore good 
fodder for cattle. This oat does not tftovl 
or branch much; therefore it muſt be {own 


Vol. III. P pretty 
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pretty thick on the ground; two buſhels will 
do this; as the grain is ſmall. 


They muſt not be ſown under furrow, 
but harrowed in; as their ſmall weak nature 


would not be able to work through a thick 
furrow. 


The land for this crop muſt be finely 
tilled; and as all land, after plowing, has 
an uneven ſurtace, it is neceſſary, before this 
grain is ſown, to harrow it once in a place, 
to level it, to prevent the ſeeds falling too 
deep, and alſo to make it ſpread even, and 


go farther; alter the grain is ſown, harrow 
it fine. 


Delay ſowing graſs-ſeeds, till the firſt of 
May; that theſe oats may get a-head; or 
they will be ſmothered ; being a ſmall plant. 


The ſeaſon for ſowing the oats, is, about the 
firſt of April. 


Ihe red oat takes its name from the colour 
it bears; though, in fact, it is not abſolutely 
My therefore, I think the name is wrong 

Dy applied; 
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applied; the colour is of a ſandy caſt, much 
like oats that have been heated in the ſtack. 


It is a heavy thin ſæinned oat; there fore 
yields well in meal, and will nearly produce 
as much on an acre, as the Engliſh white 


oat ; however, it requires a rich, warm, well- 
tilled ſoil. 


I have heard gentlemen ſay, they have 
had greater produce from this than any 
other crop: but, as that was not my cale, 


I cannot ſpeak from experience in this par- 
ticular, 


The Expence and Profit ariſing from an 
Acre of Oats, Engliſh Meaſure, at five 
Yards and a half to the Perch. 


* 8, d. 
To ſeven quarters of oats, at 18s. 


per . 8 5 6 6 0 


F 2 To 
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I. 8. d. 
To plowing twice, with one man 
and two horles, -= „00 
Jo harrowing, fowing, rolling, and 
water-furrowing - - 9.8.0 
To chance of weeding - <- 0 2 0 
To ſeed - - e.....- D,Y; 0 
To mowing -= - « 5 8 
To gathering and binding 1 
To ſwarth-raking 2 $050 4 
To ſtooking, carriage home, and 
attendance _ - 25 „ 
To carriage to the market, and 
expences - - o 6 © 
To land · rent - © 15 © 
Total expence 2-: 3 4 
Clear profit 4 2 8 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 


On the Write Vertcu, 


*” HE white vetch, in ſome degree, par- 
takes of the nature of a white or boiling 
pea, as it will boil ſoft and ſmooth like that 
grain; and is chiely uſcd for making pu- 
dings of; it is mild, good and palatable, 
conſequeatly very proper for that purpoſe, 


It only differs from the common vetch in 
colour, which is milk white, but the ſhape 
of the grain and the ſtraw is like it; how- 
ever it will not ſtand the winter ſo well, be- 
ing of a tender nature. 


The proper time to ſow it, is in April. 
It thrives beſt in light ſandy land, and likes 
to be ſer in drills, and hoed if it be managed 
thus, it will produce a great return. 


n 
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C HAP. XXXVIII. 


On the SIBERITIAN, or naked WRHEAT. 


Th E naked wheat is a native of Siberia, 
a very barren and cold climate, The land 
is covered with ſnow nine months in the 
year; conſequently there are only three 
months to till, ſow, and reap in, 


Their chief ſupport of corn, is this naked 
whear. This grain partakes of two ſpecies 
of corn, viz. wheat and harley; one fide of 
the grain reſembles the former, and the other 
the latter. x 


It is a very quick grower, and lies but a 
ſhort time in the ground before it ve- 
getates. 


It is a full plump corn; about five hun- 
dred grains weigh an ounce; therefore it is 
about one ſixth bolder than Engliſh wheat. 


It 
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It comes up with a very broad, ſtrong, 
healthy blade, owing to the longneſs of the 
grain, and the quantity of nitrous particles 
it contains. The ſtraw is as ſtrong or as 
groſs as that of wheat, and the grain grows 
in a chaff like it. 


As it partakes of the likeneſs, ſo does it 
of the quality, of both wheat and barley, for 
it makes good bread, and good drink. 


In order to prove its value more particu- 
larly, a buſhel was ground and made into 
bread; twelve pounds of wheat ſeconds 
were made into a loaf; and a like quantity 
of this Siberian wheat was allo made into a 
loaf, and both put into one oven, When 
they were baked, the Engliſh wheat loaf 
weighed fiitecn pounds, and that of the Si— 
berian eighteen; and the bread of the latter 
was as good as that of our Engliſh wheat, 
neither does it produce half the quantity of 
bran as common wheat. 


4 There 
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There are two ſorts of this Siberian wheat 
one has a flat ear with only two rows, like 
that of flat, or what is called battledore- 
barley z the other has fix rows in one ear, 
and the grain in them much ſmaller than 
that in the ear with two rows. Beth lorts 
are bearded like barley. 


One buſhel was melted and made into 
{mall beer, and ale, both of which were very 
good and pleaſant to drink; and it was found 
to produce a greater yeld than our common 
barley ; perhaps owing to its thin ſkin, and 
fullnels of flower. | 


In 1767, a nobleman brought from Siberia 


one piat, and gave it to the Society of Arts 
and Sciences. 


Thoſe gentlemen judged from the leok of 
the grain, and from the nature of the coun- 
try and climate it came from, that it would 
be of great utility to England, could a 
quaiitity be raiſed ſufficieat to feed the 
kingdom. 


Upon 
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Upon which they divided their ſmall por- 
tion among ſuch perſons as they thought 
would be induſtrious and careful enough to 
make the molt of the produce. 


A common wine-glaſs full was given to 
Mr. Halliday, of Liverpool, halt of which 
he gave to another gentleman. 


Mr. Halliday, like a faithful ſervant, did 
not hide his talent in a napkin, but by pro- 
per judgment and induſtry, he ſowed and 
made it produce thouſands, and ten thou- 
lands, as from this ſmall quantity has 


{prung, in the four laſt years, many hundred 
buſhels. 


The Rev. Mr. Meredith was not idle in 
this public ſpirited undertaking. He pro- 
cured a quantity from Mr, Halliday, and 
divided it among fuch of his acquaintance, 
as he hoped would propagate it to the beſt 
advantage, 


He 
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He was ſo kind as to ſend me one buſhel, 
which he got from Mr. Halleday; for which 
I return both thoſe gentlemen my ſincere 
thanks, and ſhall ever think myſelf under a 
great obligation for the favour, 


But the laſt ſeaſon I had not an oppor- 
tunity to do it juſtice, which was owing to 
a diſappointment occaſioned by the neglect 
of carriers; for though it left Liverpool the 
laſt day of April, yet it did not arrive in 
York till the 7th of June, which gave me 
great uneaſineſs, as I looked upon the ſeaſon 
as over, the ſeed loſt, and my great expecta- 
tions at an end for that time, 


However, as ſoon as it arrived, on the 
7th of June, I trench-plowed a piece of bad 
land, covered with heath and other rubbiſh, 
and which had been lately incloſed from a 
common. 


On this I ſowed it, and notwithſtanding 
all diſadvantages, it was a tolerable good 
crop, and much better, I am ſatisfied, than 

apy 
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any ſort of Engliſh grain would have been, 
had it been ſowed on the ſame land, and at 
che ſame time of the year. 


I had received a few grains from another 


hand. This I ſet in a proper ſeaſon, and 
upon good land, each grain at a foot aſun- 


der, which gave a produce of about two 
thouſand fold. 


In ſhort it is the greateſt multiplier I ever 
ſaw; for though it will grow better than 
other grain upon bad land, yet if the ground 
be good, it will ſtool out, and flouriſh in 
proportion, but the greateſt care muſt be 
taken not to over ſeed the ground. 


The proper ſeaſon for ſowing it, is about 
the beginning of April. Trench-plow the 
land to ſmother the weeds, and to raiſe a 
good deep mold. 


Then harrow it well, but with care, not 
to drag up the ſods or weeds with the har- 


row pins. 


Being 
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Being thus prepared, fet your Siberian 
wheat with a dibble or ſetting- ſtick, and 
make the holes at one foot diſtance from 
each other; into each hole put three grains, 
and let the land be of what degree of rich- 
nefs it may, doubt not but nature will force 
out ſtooling branches ſufficient to fill the 
ſurface of the earth, and give a greater pro- 


duce than if you crowd the ground too much 
with ſeed, 


By the above method, it will not coſt for 
ſetting above two or three ſhillings an acre 
at moſt z but if the ground were holed with 
my tranſplanting machine, the labour and 
expence would be ſtill leſs; and the ſeed is 
a mere triflle, for about twelve pounds of 
naked wheat will feed an acre, and thirteen 
pounds and a half of Engliſh wheat will ſet 
an acre likewiſe, and ſo in proportion for 


every ſort of grain, according to the large- 
neſs of the ſeed. 


After the ſeed is ſet, cover. it by filling 
the holes with a rake. One man will cover 


at leaſt two acres in a day, by this method; 
and 
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and if you pleaſe, you may fow graſs-ſeeds 
before the ground is raked, and be aſſured 
they will grow, and thrive better amongſt 


corn thus regularly ſer, than if ſown pro- 
miſcuouſly in the common method, 


CHAP, XxX. 


-_ 


A DiaLOGUust between a FARMER and 


the AUTHOR, 


FARMER. 


Whrar is the firſt principle of agri- 
culture ? 


AUTHOR, | 
The firſt principle in agriculture, is to 


make heavy land light, and light land 
heavy. 


, FARMER. 
How may this be effected? 


AUTHOR. 
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AUTHOR, 


It may be done two ways; neither 
of which can fail of ſucceſs, Firſt, by lay- 
ing ſand upon heavy clay land, and clay 
upon light ſandy ground ; which tempers 
the two extremes, and brings them to a 
friendly loam. Secondly, by trench-plow- 
ing as directed in this work. 


FARMER, 


Why trench-plowing; will not our com- 

mon method do better; particularly on our 
thin down-lands, where, if we plow above 
two or three inches deep, we ſpoil the 
ground ? 


AUTHOR. 


This is a bugbear that many farmers are 
frightened at without any real cauſe, as any 
land will bear trench- plowing. For, though 
the under ſtratum of ſome land, at firſt 
turning up, may be ſtubborn and unkind, 
yet, being expoſed to the atmoſphere, to- 
gether with a top-drefſing of a compoſt, or 

_ tome 
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ſome other fine, rotten manure will bring 
it to a mellow temporate corn mold. 


FARMER, 


In what ſort of ſoil will trench-plowing 
anſwer beſt ? 


AUTHOR, 


In all ſorts without exception. 


FARMER. 
In what ſort will thin plowing anſwer 
beſt? 
| AUTHOR. 
In none, for the oppoſite reaſon. 


FARMER, 


Pray favour me with your reaſons, upon 
which you ground this bold aſſertion? And 
take care they be ſubſtantial, or I ſhall bring 
a jury of farmers upon you. 


AUTHOR. 


It is not the firſt time I have been criticiſed 
upon by them; and yet I have convinced a 
great many of them, either by ocular de- 

: monſtration, 
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monſtration, or argument, of their error: 
and ſome, to my certain knowledge, has 
ventured out of their old road, and are now 
reaping the profit of it. 


FARMER. 
Your reaſon upon ſhallow plowing, it 
you picaſe? 


AUTHOR. 

On high, thin, gravelly, or ſandy land, 
which lies near chalk or lime-ſtone, and the 
ſurface, or corn mold, mixed with any ſort 
ot ſmall-ſtone or pebbles. If ſuch be tilled 
ſhallow, it is not conſiſtent with reaſon that 
it can produce a good crop: for it is well 
known, that corn roots ſtrike no deeper than 
the plow has gone. 


Suppoſe a plow only turns up two or 
three inches of earth, ſo thin a body of 
moid is, by the ſun, ſoon heated through to 
the roots of the corn; and, being mixed 
among flints, or ſtone, adds to the evi), as 
they reflect a double portion of heat, which 
buras or extracts the juices from the tender 

fibres 


* 
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fibrous root; conſequently muſt render the 
crop weak and ſickly: in a dry ſummer the 
crop 15 ſcarce worth reaping, and in a wet 
one, which ſuits ſuch land beſt, it does not 
produce above half the crop it would, if 
properly tilled ; for, by nature, ſuch land is 
good and full of ſalts, and could not miſs of 
a crop, were it tilled or brought to a propor 
depth of corn mold. 


FARMER. 
In what caſe does trench plowing prevent 
the fun from burning the roots, &. com- 
plained of in the oppolite caſc? 


AUTHOR. 


Indeed, Mr. Farmer, you ſeem to trifle 
with your own underſtanding, or you would 
not make me waſte time in anſwering to 
ſimple a queſtion : beſides, 1 have alrcady 
treated pretty largely upon this ſubject, in 
my firſt volume; however, as few words 
will do, you ſhall be indulged. 


By trench-plowing, the upper ſod, or 
corn-mold, falls to the bottom of the turrow, 


— 
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perhaps eight or ten inches deep. That 
Tod, which is interwoven with, and full of 
roots of graſs, weeds, ſtubble, &c. contains 
a great deal of nitrous and juicy particles ; 
and theſe roots, being covered with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of maiden earth, cannot 
vegetate, but are ſmothered and killed. The 
death of them brings on a fermentation ; 
then follows a puttefaction, which turns 
them into manure; and conſequently makes 
them food proper for other plants. 


And as theſe juicy particles lie too deep 
for the ſun to extract them from the earth, 
their enriching ſubſtance is a kindly food 
for the corn-roots to feed upon all fum mer ; 
neither can the earth, ſo long as they remain 
in it, run together in a cloſe ſolid body ; 
nor can it be called barren or thirſty ; but 
the root will always find admittance and 
nouriſhment in it, and will not fail to 
enlarge the ear upwards, in proportion to 
the depth it goes; for no fibre will go far- 
ther than the earth contains food ſuitable to 
its nature. In ſhort, if the ground be hot 

| and 
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and ſandy, trench-plowing makes it cold 
and moiſt; and, if ſtrong and clayey, it 
opens it, and keeps it looſe and mellow. 


CHAP. XL. 


A few Remarks made in the WEST of 


ENGLAND. 


B EING glad both to give and receive 
any inſtructions, that may be of utility ro the 
public, for the improvement of agriculture, 
when upon my travels, I generally wait upon 
fuch gentlemen-farmers as I am told are beſt 
able to ſatisfy my curioſity z and alſo moſt 
likely to take advice. 


And as I am well convinced of the great 
advantage that would accrue, not only to 
the huſbandman, bur alſo to the public in 
general, could the farmers be prevailed 
upon to put in practice treach-plowing, and 
letting the ſeed regularly. 


2 2 i gene- 
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I generally introduce thoſe ſubjects, and 
am as often anſwered, that ſetting the ſeed 
grain by grain, would be too tedious and 
experſive; and as to trench-plowing, their 
land will not bear it. 


However, I ſeldom quit the field till, by 
trying the ground, I have convinced them 
of their miſtake in the matter of trench- 
plowing. | 


I have ſometimes ſtarted this ſubje& 
among a company of farmers; and have had 
the ſatisfaftion to find ſome of them quote 
circumſtances to back my arguments; two 
or three of which 1 ſhall mention as follows : 


Mr. William Lacy, of Ropley, in Hamp- 
lr ze, ſaid that he had a piece of thin chalky 
land, which, a few years ago, he plowed in 
a very dry time; his orders, to the plow- 
men, were to plow it as uſual, perhaps not 
above two or three inches deep, for fear of 
coming too near the chalk; which would 
ipoil the land. 


However, 
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However, as the ground was extremely 
hard and dry, the men could not obey their 
maſter's orders; for, inſtead of three inches, 
the earth broke up from the bed of chalk, 


and turned up in large furrows, perhaps a 


! 


The farmer, as well as his neighbours, 
thought the land was ſpoiled for ever; bur, 
contrary to his expectations, he never had 
ſo good crops on that ground betore, as he 
had both that year and ſince. 


The like caſe happened to one Farmer 
Baker, not far from Warminſter, Wilts. For 
though the land broke up from the chalk, 
yet it brought better crops after this deep 
plowing than before. 


A gentleman-farmer, near Froome, in 
Somerſctſhire, plowed a piece of ſtrong clay- 
land, in a dry time. His intention was to 
plow it thin; for as it had a white clay 
under the corn-mold, he was aſraid to turn 
it up, leaſt it ſhould ſpoil the ground. Bur, 


Q 3 contrary 
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contrary to his deſire, the ground roſe in 
large thick furrows, and brought up much 
clay with it. However, the clay melted 
with the ſun in ſummer, and the froſt in 
winter ; and both the ground, with the crops 
upon it, have been much better ſince than 
before. 


Mr. Davis of Frampton, in Dorſetſhire, 
a very worthy gentleman farmer, plowed a 
piece of down · land, much deeper than com- 
mon, and his crops were a great deal better 
for it. I have forgot the particulars of this 
experiment, but well remember the ſub- 
ſtance, as it cauſed a laugh in the company 
at dinner. | 


I as uſual, was extolling trench-plowing, 
but Mr. Davis was not without a great ma- 


ny doubts and fears, that his land would 


not bear it. However, in the midſt of his 


{cruples, he recollected the above caſe, which 
had happened to himſelf, 


Mr. Ingram of Clarendon- park, near Sa- 
liſbury, Wilts, rents a down farm. He has 
a large 
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a large field near his houſe, which he fal- 
lowed laſt ſummer, The ground was very 
full of weeds and ſcutch-graſs, and he had 
taken a great deal of pains to deſtroy them, 
by plowing, and harrowing it many times 
over. At the time I was there, he was 
burning the weeds, and ſuch rubbiſh as was 
harrowed up. 


I told him he might have improved the 
land much better, and with a great deal lels 
expence, if he had trench-plowed it, for by 
that means all the ſubſtance of the weeds 
would have remained in the ground, and 
turned into a rich manure; whereas by 
burning them, ſuch enriching qualities arg 
evaporated, 


In ſhort, I explained to him the whole 
method and value of trench-plowing, which 
he ſeemed to liſten to with attention, but 
was not without his doubts and fears, that 
the ground would not bear it; however, 
thoſe doubts were ſoon removed, by trying 
the ground with a ſpade. But what ſtrength- 
enced my argument the more, was a garden 


Q 4 which 
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which had been incloſed from the ſaid field, 
He told me that for ſome years after the 
garden was incloſcd, it produced very bad 
crops. Every thing that grew in it was 
ſmall and rustiſh; neither could the ground 
be kept free from weeds. A gardener told 
him, as a great ſecret, that if he would 
have good crops, he mult trench to the 
depth of three fpade-grafts, and throw to 
the bottom all the upper mold which con- 
rained the weeds. He did fo, and ever 
tince it has been the beſt garden in the 
country. 


When he conſidered well the whole affair, 
he liked the ſcheme; and immediately got 
a plow made according to my directions; 
and as wheat-teed time was then coming 
on, he trench plowed the Jard on which he 
ſowed his wheat. He allowed to each acre 
only about half the quantity of ſced that is 
commonly uſed. And, at this time, there 
is riot a crop in the neighbouring country 
that looks ſo well as his. 
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The laſt time I ſaw him in Saliſbury, he 
told me that many farmers, hearing of his 
proceedings, came to fee his treached- land 
and crop; and every one approved of it; 
and that he knew a great maiy who were 
then getting trench plows made trom his 
pattern; and that he was ſure it would gain 
ground amazingly. 


Mr. Hardy, of Martins-town, Dorſet. is 
a very conſiderable gentleman-firmer, and 
ſeems to be indued with talents and a ſvirir 
for improvement. I ſhewed him how to 
alter his plow, for the purpoſe. of trerch- 
plowing, He told me that he would cer— 
tunly begin this piece of huſbandry, 


Mr. Thomas Nicholls, of Burton, Dor ſer. 
is a conſiderable gentleman- farmer; and ove 
that ſeems to excell in huſbandry. He is 
ſo much bent upon this method of trench- 
plowing, that he offered my plowman thirty 
pounds a year ; Which, by the by, do net 
thank him for; as it has made the man 
ſaucy ever ſince. 


William 
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William Helyar, Eſq; of Coker, in Somer- 
ſetſhire, a gentleman fond of improvements, 


is alſo determined to begin the method of 
trench- - plowing. 


Upon looking over my memorandum 
book, I find no leſs than two hundred and 
tweniy-nine, to whom I have ſhewed in the 
Weit of England, how to alter the plows 
for trench-plowing ; and who told me that 
they would abſolutely put in practice, what 
I have taken ſo much pains to make them 
underſtand, for their own intereſt. 


And now, 1 beg leave to clear up a 
doubt which may ariſe in my reader. For, 
_ (fays he) ſelf-intereſt is the firſt law of na- 
ture; therefore, if Mr, Varley has no private 
view, why ſhould he take all this trouble 
to inſtruct the farmers ? But, I can aſſure 
him, mine are public-ſpirited, and not ſelfiſh 
views. For though I have ſpent conſider- 
able ſums in travelling, and taken a great 
deal of trouble upon the occaſion, I defy any 
one to ſay, that I ever reaped a ſhilling ad- 

| | vantage, 
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vantage, for any thing I ever ſhewed him; 


and, to avoid any appearance of private in- 
tereſt, I would rather go to an inn, and pay 


for what I had, than live at free coſt at the 
houſes of gentlemen ; whom, to give them 


their due, I have found, in generai, very 
hoſpitable. 


Should it be objected to me, that I have 
ſome intereſt in publiſhing this work. I 
anſwer, that I have, indeed, a ſmall profit 
therein; but that I could have reaped three 
times as much, had I ſtayed at home, and 
wrote it by my own fire- ſide. But though 
this would have turned more to my advan- 
tage, yet it would not have been ſo much 
for the, public good. For I am convinced, 
that many farmers to whom I have explained 
theſe intereſting methods of huſbandry, will 
practice from what I ſhewed; who, proba- 
bly, would have overlooked them, had they 
only read the books. Precedent joined with 


precept, is very prevalling ; and both tend 
towards practice. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP, AE 


On thin Sowins, &c. 


A S in my laſt chapter I gave ſome favour- 
able hints upon deep plowing, gathered from 
ſeveral counties ; this chapter, in like man- 
ner, will prove the value of thin ſowing, 
which particularly deſerves the farmer's at- 
tention. | 


A tradeſman in Glouceſter, has one acre 
of land, which lies within the turnpike. 
The ſame has been ſome time occupied as a 
garden; but it being overrun with weeds, 
he was adviſed to ſow it with wheat, and 
lay it down with graſs-ſeeds, which accord- 
ingly he did; but contrary to the common 
method: for he bought a peck of wheat, 
and after the land was properly tilled, hired 
two women to ſet it grain by grain, with 
ſetting ſticks. 


They 


- 


They uſcd only ſeven pints of the ſced, 
and finiſhed the acre in thirtcen hours, 


They had orders to make each hole nine 
inches aſunder, and in each to drop one grain 
of corn, However, as they had no regular 
rule to go by, they might err in the diſtance, 


and alſo ſometimes put more grains than one 
in a hole. 


The ſced was ſet in February, and the 
land hoed in April, to keep down the weeds, 
which ſprung up very. plentifully. Clover 
ſeed was ſown immediately after. 


In July, I viewed the crop, which was 
remarkably good; but had it been kept clear 
from weeds, the clover would have been 


much better, as I perceived it was much 
crowded, 


The ſtraw was at leaſt ſix feet long; the 
ears, in general, about ſix inches long, and 


contained, upon an average, about eighty 
grains each, | 


J ſpent 
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I ſpent ſeveral hours in counting how 
many ears ſprung from a root, which varied, 
all the way, from -fifreen to thirty. So that, 
upon a medium, I judged that each root 
through the acre, taking one with another, 
produced twenty ears. | 


It was believed, by all judges in corn, that 
the acre would produce, at leaſt, fifty Win- 
cheſter buſhels, 


The Rev. Mr. Sandys, Rector of Yeovel- 
tor, Somerſetſhire, ſer a piece of ground 
(in quantity about an acre and a half) with 
wheat, grain by grain, in the fame manner 
as they dibble beans. It took a peck and 
a half of ſeed; the labour coſt half a guinea. 
The produce was eighty. buſhels of clean 
corn, Wincheſter meaſure. 


A gentleman, in Warwickſhire, ſet four 
acres alſo, grain by grain. The ſeed it took 
was three pecks and a half. The labour 
_ colt ſeventeen ſhillings and ſix-· pence. The 
1%” ; produce 
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produce was two hundred and two buſhels 
of clean corn, Wincheſter meaſure, 


A gentleman, near Newcaſtle-upon-Tyne, 
ſet ſome naked or Siberian wheat, one foot 


aſunder each grain; it produced about two 
thouſand fold. 


In ſhort, were J to inſert all the experi- 
ments of the ſort, which have come to my 
knowledge, they would fill a volume : nei- 
ther is there any neceſlity for it; as every 
ſenſible man will admit, that, if an experi- 
ment will ſtand good for one acre, it will tor 
any greater quantity. 


— 


It is only enlarging the ſcale, and keeping 
up to the rules; and fear not but that the 
produce will be the ſame in proportion. 


Would all the farmers in the kingdom, 
come into this ſaving method, of ſetting the 
ſeed; it would be one ſtep towards reducing 

| the 
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the price of proviſions z as it would fave 
a nually, at leaſt, a million quarters of 
corn; which, by the. preſent method, is 
thrown away, and loſt to all intents and 
purpoles. 


The money that would be paid for labour, 
to make this ſaving. would go in a direct 
channel to ſuch of the women and children 
as would othcrwite be idle. 
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CHAP. XLII. 


A monthly KaLtnDpae, or Memoran- 
dum of Works to be done, as they come 
in Seaſon, round the Year. 


JANUARY. 


Is the beginning of this month, plow 
the fallows that miſſed plowing in autumn. 


Plow for beans and peaſe ; take the ridges 
up, to lie dry; towards the latter end of the 
month, ſow them, if the weather permits. 


Until this time, eat the clover with ſheep, 
or light cattle, !o as not to tread it; but 
know, it mult be Jaid up, to get a kead 
againſt ſpring, for early lambs, . &c. or 
meadow. | 


Flood your marſhy low land, or any other 
whereon you can turn water. In order to 
this, take in the water out of any river or 

Vor. III. R drain, 
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drain, at the higheſt part of the field; con- 
vey it firſt along the head of the ſaid field, 
by a ſmall ſurface-grip, or drain, about a 
foot wide, and the fame deep; at about 
every ten yards diſtance, cut, with a plow, 
a furrow floping-wiſe of the hill; ſo that 
when the furrows are full, the water will low 
over at the loweſt fide; this is eaſily done; 
as there are few fields but what one ſide is 
higher than another, 


If the weather be froſty, carry out dung 


leave it in heaps, ready for ſpreading, when 


the froſt is gone. 


Lop, top, and plant foreſt-trees of all 
ſorts, plant quickſets, and make and repair 
your ditches, clear your water-courlſes. 


Kill and fave bacon, hang-beef, and 
hams. 


This time, and from Michaelmas, is a 
good time to repair quickfet hedges, by lay- 
ing the thorns down in gaps, or open places, 
where the fence is thin at the bottom; nick 

the 
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the thorns two thirds of the way through; in 
order to make them bend and lie eaſy; by 
which means they will be ſurer to grow, than 
if they were bent without nicking; which 
would bruiſe and wound the wood, and pre- 
vent the ſap from riſing paſt the bruiſed 
place ; whereas, if it was cut as thin as half 
a crown, provided the uncut wood bent eaſy, 
without hruiſing, the ſap would circulate 
through the narrow uncut place to the 
branch, which would flouriſh, and ſpread 


along the bottom of the hedge, and make a 
good fence. 


This, in England, is called ſplaſhing. 
The labourers in Yorkſhire and Lincolnſhire 
are very expert at it; if the hedge be ever ſo 
ragged and thin, provided the tops will meer, 
they will make a good fence, which, the year 
after, will almoſt turn a hare, when the young 
fibres ſhoor out. | 


But this piece of dexterity is not univerſal 
in England; and. in Ireland I never law any 
of it; though few people in the world go to 

R 2 greater 
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greater expence in planting quicks, and 
making ditches, &c. than the Iriſh. 


Continue to break and ſwingle hemp and 
flax. 


This is the beſt time to threſh out barley, 
as it is wanted for malting; and the ſtraw, 
which is not quite ſo good as oat-ſtraw, will 
eat beſt in hard weather, 


Early lambs are now dropping ; turn the 
ewes to turnips, if you have any; which 
will fatten the lamvs quickly; but if the 
weather be wet, and the ground ſoft, it will 
be too cold for the lambs; in this caſe, pull 
the turnips, and take them to the ewes on 
graſs-land ; but have no regard, in this caſc, 
for weathers, as they will feed better on the 
ground where the turnips are faſt to the 
root, which keeps them freſh and juicy, and 
from rolling about in the dirt as they ſcoop 
them. 


| Remember 
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Remember to throw roch-lime into the 
hole of the little houſe, to prevent it from 


ſmelling, and to dry the dung ſo, as to make 
it ſpread, when laid on the land. 


Remember to ſend men to pick up the 
ſhells or bottoms of the turnips; that they 


be clean eaten up, before you make a freſh 
break. 


Remember your bees, and if weal:, feed 
them with cakes made of malt- flour, mixed 
up with ſweet wort, or a cake made of rye- 
meal, mixed with treacle water; or give 
them brown ſugar. Alſo tura up the hive, 


and ſprinkle it well with ſweet wort, or 


treacle- water, 


Plow your barley-fallow for the, ſecond 
time; as I ſuppoſe it was plowed in autumn 
to turn the ſtubble under. 


Towards the latter g of the month, if 


the weather be open, ſow veiches, whether 


for ſeed, fodder, or feeding on the ground , 
but, if for feeding on the ground, they would 


| 5 SG have 
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have been better ſown in the latter end of 
the ſummer ; as directed under that head. 


Houſe your weanling calves and foals, if 
not done ſooner, | 


Dreſs your meadows. 

Cut and ſpread ant-hills; by which means 
the ants, being expoſed at this ſevere ſeaſon, 
will be deſtroyed. 

Look after your pigeons, feed them, and 


ſpread aſhes on the pigeon-houſe-floor, to 
keep the dung from caking. 


FEBRUARY. 


8 OW beans and peaſe, which ought to be 


done, if the weather permit, before oat-ſecd 


time. a $ 


Towards the latter end of the month, if 


be weather be open, ſow oats. 


The 
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The rye, that miſſed ſowing in autumn, 
muſt be fown at the beginning of the month. 


Plow your barley-fallow, if not done laft 
month. Tranfplant rape ftalks, 


Continue to ſplaſh quickſet-hedges. 


Lay up your meadows, clean them from 
all ſticks, ſtones, and rubbiſh, that may be 
obſtructive to the ſcythe. 


Spread, and break horſe and cow- dung, 
ant-hills, and mole-hills; which is done in 


a cheap eaſy manner, with a molding- 
ſledge. 


Look over your wheat · land, left any \ water 
ſtand, by the floppage of ſods or ſtones 
falling! into the furrows and grips. 


Set oſiers, poplars, willows, and other 
aquatics; lop trees, plant quicks, open half 
the paſſage of your bees; grip and drain the 
wet lands; look that no water ſtand on 
your crop. 


R 4 Your 
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Your forward fat lambs will now begin 
to be ready for the market; do not keep 
them too long; for what they gain in ſize, 
they loſe in price; as the markets drop 
when the ſeaſon advances; beſides, if they 
arc off early, the ewes may be fed on clover, 
and be ready for market early alſo. 


Set potatoes, to come in early. 


Lay them firſt, and cover them well with 


long horſe- dung, to preſerve them from the 
froſt. 


Continue to break and ſwingle hemp and 
flax, and peel winter hemp. 


Begin to beat the ſeed out ef the flax 
and hemp. 


The dew- rate flax muſt now be ſpread on 


the graſs; the ſnow, froſt, and rain, rates 
it well. 


Remember to feed your bees, turn the 


hive up, and ſprinkle the combs with ſweet 
wort. 


Continue 
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Continue to ſpread ſoot on your wheat, to 


kill the red worms, at the rate of five barrels 
to the Iriſh acre. 


This is a good time to lay any ſort of 
ſhort dung on your wheat-land, ſuch as 
. aſhes, pigeon, rabbit, and hen- dung; but 
do not lay lime on, without mixing as di- 
refed; leſt it burn the blades of the wheat. 


You muſt not defer brewing your keep- 
ing ſtrong beer any longer. 


In the firſt week, or firſt fine open weather 
in this month, finiſh plowing, for the laſt 
time, your winter-fallow, or ground intended 
to receive the wheat-plants which were ſown 
in autumn, and get them tranſplanted as 
quick as poſſible in the freſh mold; that 


they may keep aforehand with the weeds, 
in order to ſuppreſs them. 


About the latter end of this month, is the 
time to ſow your ſpring-wheat land ; thar, 
through over-much wet, or hurry of bult- 
neſs, miſſed ſowing in autumn; it will an- 

ſwer 
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ſwer very well for ſummer- wheat; and ! 
have ſeen as good a crop from ſpring- ſow- 
ing, as that which ſtood all winter; how- 
ever, none but the right early kind will 
ripen in time. 


MARCH, 


Th IS is a very buſy month with the 
farmers ; and it behoves every one to beſtir 
himſelf, to get the proper Frope into the 
ground in due ſeaſon. 


Plow for, and ſow oats, if clover be to be 
ſown among them, 


When the oats are harrowed well, ſow 
the clover-ſeed, and buſh-harrow it; but I 
take it to be the beſt way to defer ſowing 
it till the oats are come up; then ſow the 
| feed, and roll it in. 


If the ſeaſon be good (but not elſe) ſow 
barley. 


SOW 
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Sow muſtard-ſeed z the ground, if ſtubble, 
muſt have two plowings; but it will grow, 
with great ſucceſs, on lay land, if good, with 


once plowing; harrow it well betore ſowing, 
and after ſowing roll it, 


Lay up, dreſs, and roll your meadows. 
Spread ant hills, 


Lop and top trees, 


Plant quickſets. Plant oſiers, willows, 
2nd other aquatics, 


The fat ſheep muſt now be kept drawing 
off the turnips ; as they now begin to grow 
near an end, and the markets advance much 
about this time; 

You may yet ſow vetches ; though it were 
better done ſooner. 


Finiſh ſplaſhing quickſet-hedges. 


Turn 
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Turn your ewes and early lambs into 


clover or rye-graſs z as the turnips are near 
an end, 


Widen the paſſage for your bees, and 
continue to feed them, if required. 


Turn up the hives gently, and ſprinkle 
the combs with ſweet wort. | 


Geld your year-old foals, take care to rub 
the thighs, and over their kidneys, with 
marſh- mallows. 


/ 


Set the tails of your young horſes, It is 
alſo a good time to break them, 


The calves that drop now, ought to be 
kept for rearing ; but as milk is at this 
time ſcarce, a good drink may be made, by 
bailing hay till the water is very ſtrong, into 
which put, for every three calves, and ſo in 
proportion, a pint of flax-ſeed, a pint of 
oat meal, and a quart of ſkim-milk ; put 
the flax-ſeed in along with the hay, and 

boil 
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boil it all the time; it will be ſmooth, and 
like a jelly; put in the oatmeal and milk 
when the hay is taken out; after which give 
it a good boiling. 


There is no finer feeding ſor calves than 
this; it both ſtrengthens, and makes them 
grow large; and it is a very cheap food to 
rear them with. 


There are people in England, who make 
a very comfortable living, by buying calves 
as ſoon as they drop, and rearing them thus : 
ſome give them nothing but flax-ſeed and 
hay-water, after they are a month old. 


They can buy the flax- ſced from the oil- 
mills, at about three ſhillings and ſix pence 
a buſhel; and a buſhel will rear two calves, 
by the above rule. 


J have heard of farmers in Lincoluſhire, 
rearing from ſixty to an hundred calves in 
the year, by this method. 


But 
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Put out dung for potatoes, and ſet them, 
whether by plow or ſpade. 


Sow flax-feed, when the land is well 
harrowed. 


Sow all ſorts of artificial graſſes, ſuch as 
burnet, clover, rye-graſs, white hay-ſeed, 
common hay-feed, timothy-graſs, &c. 


Sow beans and peafe. Sow white peaſe. 


At the latter end of the month, if the 
weather be good, roll wheat, bere, and rye; 
but ſow the graſs-ſeeds firft, if they be in- 
tended, 


Sow broom and whin- feeds on the tops 
of ditches, for ſhelter; but if it be a gra- 
velly ground, they will not grow well; 
therefore make the drill deeper, in which 
throw a little good earth, to ſow the ſeeds 
in; this is eaſily done, and the crops are 
ſurer of ſucceſs. 


Clip young quickſets, to make them 
ſpread. 


Water 
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Water or rate the bunch-rate flax, if 
the water be clear of ice, 


Turn your young cattle on to the bog 
or coarſe mountain, which will eat better 


from this till the latter end of May, than 
any other time of the year; and is of great 
uſe, to fave the fine paſtures, till they get a 
head, by which the graſs retains the dew, 
and the ſun is kept from the roots. 


Plant potatoes, ſow flax- ſeed amongſt 
them, at the rate of eight quarts to an acre; 
to raiſe for ſeed. 


Finiſh killing your bacon-hogs, this 
month, or making hung-beef or hams; as it 
will not do fo well if done later. 


Towards the latter end of the month, 
if the weather be good, ſow barley, and 
graſs-ſeeds, after it is harrowed, buſh-har- 
row, or roll them in. 


Spread ſoot on your green wheat. See 
receipt for red worms. 


SOW 
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| Sow burnet or vetches, to ſtand for ſeed. 


Spread aſhes, compoſt, pigeons, or other 
ſhort manures, on your winter-crops. 


Continue to plow your fallows. 


Sow hemp and flax, Try 1 flax · ſecd 
firſt, if it will grow. 


The quickeſt way to do this, is, to lap 
2 little ſeed in a woollen rag, and put it into 
a couch of malt; this will ſhew weather it 
has loſt its growing quality, or not, in two 
or three days. 


. 


Tui S is alſo a buſy month with the 
farmers. 


Sow buck-wheat, flax, hemp, lucerne, 
ſaintſoin, rye-graſs, . and hay feeds of 
all ſorts. 


Sow 
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Sow barley, which ought to be finiſhed 
this month; though ſome will ſow till the 
middle-of May; but this is better avoided, 
if poſſible; though, indeed, it is better to 
wait a month, than ſow in ſoft, dirty, wet 
weather; as it is a tender grain. 


About the middle of this month, turn 


ſheep into clover; as the turnips are now 
done. 


Finiſh rolling, ſtoning, and cleaning the 
meadows. | 


Deſtroy young rooks, and their neſts ; 
which is eaſily done, by ſmall long poles, 
one ſpliced to another, with an iron crook 
fixed to one end, which will eaſily pull the 
neſts down. | 


Plant quickſets and foreſt-trees of all 


This is a good time to give your mares 
to the ſtallion; make uſe of ſuch a one as 
is broad and ſtrong, ſhort-jointed, - moves 

Vor, III. 5 ligh, 
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light, and goes true on his legs, what is 
called half-blood, or in England Chapman's 
horſes : Ireland is ruined, by following too 
much after blood, which are not fit for ſer- 
vice (on thoſe hard roads) or the farmer's 
profit, | 


If time permit, in the latter end of the 
month, begin to pare your land for burn- 
beating. 


This is a good time to begin to dig, drain, 
and reclaim your bog, as directed, (See 
reclaiming bog.) 


Clip your young quickſet-hedges, to make 
them grow thick at the bottom, by putting 
out freſh ſhoots or fibres. 


Continue to keep your cattle on the bog 
and mountain; as the heath, at this time, is 
wholeſome, ſweet, and tender; and by doing 
this, you ſave your fine graſs-paſtures, til 
they get a head, 


Delay | 


\ 
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Delay no longer to water or rate your 
. bunch-rate flax; for in hot weather the 
worms, both in water and on the graſs, will 
damage it, if done much later. 

Sow muſtard-ſced on ſtubble-fallow, or 
lay-land, | 


In the beginning of the month, finiſh ſow- 
ing oats, white-peaſe, and vetches, grey-peaſe, 
and muſtard feed. 


Roll your corn of all ſorts; delay no 
longer to lay up and dreſs your meadows, 
and roll them before the ground is hard; ſet 
the tails of, and break, your young horſes. 


Keep your calves that drop now, for rear- 
ing; feed, and make choice of ſuch as are 
deſcribed in the calendar for March. 


8 MAY 
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M AY. 


Wa may how ſuppoſe moſt of the buſy 
ſeed time to be over; but if any of the lateſt 
crops, ſuch as buck-wheat, barley, and 
ſundry ſorts of graſs-ſeeds, and potatoes, 


remain unſown, finiſh them as ſoon as 


poſſible. 


Croſs-harrow your fallows of all ſorts, and 
plow them; after which bleed your horſes, 
and give them a fortnight's reſt ; it being 
very neceſſary to refreſh chem, after their 
hard ſeed-· time labour. 


The firſt of this month, (old ſtyle) break 
your ſummer: paſtures, bleed your horned 
cattle of all ſorts, and give them a lick of 
tar, which will prevent diſeaſes, or catching 
diſtempers, 


This is the time to buy in your in-calvers 
for, milk ; make choice of thoſe with a fine, 
long, ſal] green horn ; fine and clear of 
leather 


leather under the chops, and a good full 
ſhoulder, deep-cheſted, broad, and well made 
behind, a ſtraight broad back, full hips, 
with ſhort ſtraight legs, a walk open and 
ſtately, a thick ſkin, and byoad-ribbed, with 
a good milk-vein and udder, and large 
teats; ſuch dams are worth breeding, of 
rearing calves from, and their calves will 
colt no more keeping than ſuch as are quite 
the reverſe. 


Were a farmer to bear in mind, that a 
calf, when a year old, of the above beauti. 
ful ſhape, will bring from forty to fifty 
, ſhillings 3 when one of the ill-favoured kind 
(as Joſeph called them) will not give, per- 
haps, above ten or fifteen ſhillings ; certainly. 
he would be more nice in his breed, parti— 
cularly when he conſiders, that they both 
take the fame keeping. 


Were all farmers or breeders to be ſo cir- 
cumſpect, what a beautiful brute-creation 
we ſhould have! 


Give the breed-mares the horſe; and, as 


they are generally low in fleſh, from their 
* > BOO hard- 
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hard- labour, they will be more apt to hold 
in ſoal. 


Put your dung out in dung- hills, in fal- 
low- fields, where it is to be ſpread, 


Continue to deſtroy moles, rooks, mag- 
pies, S . 


Look after your bees, which, if ſtrong, 
will now begin to ſwarm; and one ſwarm 
now will be worth two later in the ſeaſon, 


Continue to pare your land for burn-beat- 
ing; and, if the ſeaſon be wet, the ſods muſt 
be ſet upon an edge to dry. | 


Towards the latter end of the month, plow 
your fallows, that were croſs-harrowed the 
beginning of the month. 


Weed your wheat, and if too forward or 


rank, eat it with light cattle, ſuch as calves, 
foals, or ſheep. 


Roll your wheat, and all ſorts of grain, 
friſt ſowing the graſs-ſeeds intended. 


: Lay 
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Lay up your clover intended for hay, or 
ſeed; but if a crop of hay, and a crop of 
ſeed be required, it muſt not be eaten in 
ſpring; in which caſe, it will be ready to 
mow by the middle of this month, and then 
the ſeed-crop will come in good time, be- 
fore ſhort days and bad weather put in, 


Cut turf, and provide your winter-firing 
of coals, &c. 


You may yet continue to plant fir-trees, 
without danger of ſucceſs in growing. 


Continue to geld your young colts; this 
being the fafeſt month in the year; as the 
young graſs purges them, and keeps them 
cool and open; therefore, in leſs danger of 


ſwelling. 

Do not forget to go on with reclaiming 
bog; throw it up in ridges, and burn the ſods 
as directed. (See bog.) 


Weed your quickſet-hedges. 
S 4 UNE 
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JUNE, 


[ II E clover muſt not be eaten any 


longer (that is intended for either ſced, or 
hay) than the firſt of this month, 


The forward clover's firſt crop will be now 
fir to mow; take it when it is very early in 
flower, 


Continue to cut turf, and provide the 
winter- firing, 


About the twenty-fourth of this month, 
the buck-wheat, peaſe, or vetches, will be 
ready to plow in for manure. 


As near the twenty-fourth as poſſible, and 


when there is a proſpect oi rain, ſow turnip- 
iced. 


Weed hemp, flax, and corn, early in the 
monch; but it ought to be finiſhed laſt 
month, 


Look 
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Look after your bees, which, in hot wea- 
ther, will ſwarm, and do well, if early in this 
month; but the latter end is too late, if it 
could be helped. 


Weed your quickſet-hedges. 


This'is the time to burn your land intend- 
ed for turnips, rape, or cole-ſeed. 


8 
Waſh and clip ſheep, pare their nails; to 


prevent them from being lame. 


Bleed your cattle, particularly poor cattle, 
when turned to ſeed. 


About the twenty-ninth of this month, 
ſow rape and cole-ſeed, 


The beginning of this month, rye-grals 
will be ready to mow. 


The latter end of the month, natural 
meadows will be ready to cut. 


The 
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The rape and cole-ſeed will be ready 
to reap the heginning or middle of the 
month. 


| Look after your rank flax; and if it lodge, 
turn it, as directed. 


Burn lime for your fallows. 


Hoe and weed potatoes, ſet with the plow 
or ſpades. 


Plow, and ſow your rape and cole-ſeed- 
ſtubbles with turnips. 


Provide pits to rate flax in, and fill them 
with water, in order that it may be the 
ſofter ; which it will be, the longer it ſtands ; 
and the ſofter the water, the better. (See 
remarks on flax.) | 
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I HE north of England and Ireland are 
now buſy with their hay-harveſt; but the 
South of England has got it over. 


Continue to ſow rape and cole-ſeed ; which 
may be done with ſucceſs to the laſt. of the 
month; and it is better to wait a week or a 
fortnight, for a proſpect of rain, than to 
ſow in dry weather; for if the ground be 
very dry, a great part of it will not come 
up till rain falls. 


The latter end of the month, turn bulls to 
your ſtore-heifers. 


When the weeds or grails grow, your fal- 


lows mult be plowed. 


Towards the latter end of the month, 
early rye will be ripe; reap it, 


Pull 
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The rape and cole-ſeed will be ready 


to reap the heginning or middle of the . 
month. 


Look after your rank flax; and if it lodge, 
turn it, as directed. 


Burn lime for your fallows. 


Hoe and weed potatoes, ſet with the plow 
or ſpades. 


Plow, and ſow your rape and cole- ſeed- 
ſtubbles with turnips. 


Provide pits to rate flax in, and fill them 
with water, in order that it may be the 
ſofter ; which it will be, the longer it ſtands; 
and the ſofter the water, the better. (See 
remarks on flax.) | 


UL. 
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1 HE north of England and Ireland are 
now buſy with their hay-harveſt; but the 
South of England has got it over. 


Continue to ſow rape and cole-feed ; which 
may be done with ſucceſs to the laſt of the 
month; and it is better to wait a week or a 
fortnight, for a proſpect of rain, than to 
{ow in dry weather; for if the ground be 
very dry, a great part of it will not come 

up till rain falls. 


The latter end of the month, turn bulls to 
your ſtore-heifers. 


When the weeds or grais grow, your fal- 
lows mult be plowed. 


Towards the latter end of the month, 
early rye will be ripe; reap it, 


Pull 
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Pull and rate female hemp; take care 
not to break the ſeed-hemp, when. pulling 
the female. 


Pull and rate your white flax, beginning 
under the hedge, or where it lodges. This 
is the beſt time to buy in ſtore-heifers for 
the bull, which will be got nearly as cheap 
now, as two months ſooner; by which you 
will ſave the graſs, to get a gaod head, 
which will bear more ſtack, 


U 6 Us r. 


1 HIS is the harveſt- month for the North 
of England and Ireland; but in the South of 
England it is moſtly over. 


Reap and mow all ſorts of corn as it be- 
comes ripe; but ſome will not be ripe till the 
next month, particularly what grows on 
cold wet land. | | 


When 
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When you ſtack the corn in the hag- yard, 
between every layer or courſe of ſheaves, 
throw fine ſand; which will , into the 
ears of the mice and rats, and prevent them 
from deſtroying it. 


As ſoon as the corn is off, plow for, and 
ſow turnips, burnet, or vetches, for winter- 
feeding; which will do the land good, and 
be a great help to fodder. e 


Remember to plow your fallows. 


Pull, and ſtack ſeed- flax, as directed. 
(See flax.) 


Fallow your flax- ſtubble for wheat, which 
will be in fine tilth by Michaelmas, with 
two plowings; and there will be no doubt 
of a good crop. 


Turn rams to your ewes lor early 
lambs. 


Geld your lambs. Turn to feed ſuch ewes 
as you intend for ſtore. | 


Wean 
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Wean your lambs and runner calves, 


Hoe or weed your turnips, or ſpread aſhes 
on them, if you have them to ſpare. 


Put your bulls to the ſtore- heifers. 


The beginning of this month, buy in your 
ſtore-heifers for the bull; but take care they 
are not bulled before you buy them. 


A ſure token to know this, is, if there be 
wax in the teats, that you can fetch out by 
drawing them between the fingers. 


Again, obſerve the barren; and if there 
be a drop hanging at it, which moſtly ga- 
thers dirt, this is a ſure ſign ſhe is bulled. 


Plow your ſtubble, and ſow vetches or 
burner, as ſoon as the corn is off, for winter- 
feeding | 


You may alſo ſow turnips; though they 
will not be large, yet it will be a great help 
to make fodder, as their tops will bear ſome 

| eating 
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eating, And the farmer is to bear in mind, 1 
that all winter-crops, whoſe ſeed is cheap, ml 
are partly clear gain; and turnip-ſeed will | 
not coſt above ſix-pence or a ſhilling an 
acre. | 


About the laſt of this month, ſow your ſeed- 1 
wheat, as directed in vol. 1. chap. xxviii. 1 
in the new diagonal method of huſbandry. 
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Continue to get in the harveſt, 
which will be all ready this month. 
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The fi“ of this month, ſow your wheat, 
as directed in vol. 1. chap. xxviili. 


Pull your. ſeed-hemp, and towards the 
latter end of the month it will be dry, and 
ready for threſhing. 


Turn 
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Turn the rams to your ewes: buy in half. 
thick ſheep, and bullocks, for winter-feed- 
ing; turn them into your aſfter-graſs, 

and when it 1s eaten, turn them into the 
| turnips. 


Provide fence, to pen on the turnips, 
either nets, ſheep-bars, or faggots. 


Plow ſtubbles for winter-fallows; take 
up or gather the ridges, that the land may 
lie dry. | 


Threſh ſced-wheat, towards the latter end 
of the month, 


Sow vetches or burnet, for winter-feeding z 
thoſe that are ſown for feeding, muſt be fown 
thicker than for a ſeed- crop. 


Sow wheat, rye, and bere; take care to 
water-furrow and grip the land, to keep 
it dry. 


Wean your foals, and geld them. 


5 | Look 
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Look after your bees, ſtraighten the en- 
trance into their hives, and deſtroy waſps 
or drones, or they will rob them of their 
honey. Drones are ſuch as have loſt their 
ſtiog, after which they grow large and idle, 
and will not find for themſelves, but live on 
the other bees labour. 


Put your hogs up, to feed for pork or 
bacon. 


Clean, or open your water-courſes, In 
the North of England, this is compelled to 
be done by a water-jury, appointed for that 
purpoſe, who views all the drains, levies 
fines, and recovers damages for any that is 
agerived by reaſon of his neighbour's not 
ſcouring his drains, upon proper notice 
given. | 


Turn your hogs into the ſtubbles and 
woods, to gather acorns. 


Throw out muſty ſtraw, to make dung. 


Vo I. III. 'L Lay 
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Lay marl or lime-ftone gravel on your 
graſs- land, and let it grow a year or two 
to the ſod, before you plow it; by which 
it wil: do the more ſervice to the land, and 
will laſt longer. It is by no means proper 

to marl or gravel broken or fallow land; 
| becauſe the manure ſinks; therefore any 
that falls to the bottom of the furrow, will 
ſink or deſcend too low for the plow to 
turn up. When it is laid on graſs-land, 
the fiſt time it is plowed muſt be very 
thin; and in fallow, take care that the 
mat! lie at the top of the ſurface, th. laſt 
plowing; 


OCTOBE X. 


Sow wheat, Tye, and bere; water- fur- 
row and grip as ſoon as ſown. 


Plow ſtubbles, for winter-fallow ; but this 
mult be only done in wet weather, or in 
ſuch times as Wheat - ſeed- ſowing cannot go 
on; becauſe fo tire in this muſt be loſt. 


Plow 
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Plow up your potatoes that were ſet with 


the plow, and ſow the land with wheat cr 
be re. 


Begin to ſplaſh quickſet hedges, and 


ſcour the dirch, to lay at the root of the 
quicks. 


Scour or clean all water: courſes; to give 
the water, when it comes, a ready pat- 
ſage. 

ib 

Continue to ſow vetches and burrer, for 

winter feeding, 


Now is the time to take, or drive your 
bees; but it is better to kill the bees in the 
hives you intend to take, than to run the 
hazard of lofing two ſwarms, by driving; 
which is often the caſe; for when two ſwarms 
are put to the allowance of what honey there 
is in one hive, that hive not baving enough 
to ſupport them all, they eat what there is, 
and then periſh for want. 
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The way to drive them is, to put th: 
mouths of two hives together, and they wil! 


go into the upper one. 


The way to kill them, ie, to make a rounc: 
hole in the ground, which will fit the moutk 
of the hive ; in this, ſtick three bits of ſticks, 
about ſix or eight inches; flit the upper 
end, in Which {ix three linen rags, dippec 
in brimſtonc, ſet them on fire, and over them 
put the mouth of the hive downwards, and 
flop it cloſe round with ſod, fo that it will 
let neither ſaioke nor bees out; this will ef- 
fectually kill all the bees. 


Prune, and plant all ſorts of foreſſ · trees 
and quicks. 


f The flax and hemp has, by this time, got 
a ſweat in the mow; begin to break and 
{wingle it out. 


The laſt week in this month, tranſplant 
your wheat-plants ſown in Auguſt or Sep- 
tember, as directed in vol. 1. chap xxviii. 


This 
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This is the time, before too much water 
comes, to make ſmall ſurface and pipe- 
drains; that they may be open, and ready to 
take off the water when it comes. 


The ſurface drains, or grips, are cut 
acroſs meadow graſs, or corn-land, from 
every low place, to the ditches, or head- 
drains. They are made only wide enough 
for a ſpade to run at the bottom, to ſhovel 
the mold out. 


How To MAKE PiryE-DRAIxs. 


Pipe · drains are particularly uſeful to drain 
in lawns or meadows, lying oppoſite gentle- 
mens houſes, who for beauty's ſake, would 
not have drains ſeen, and theſe anſwer the 
end of French drains. Pipe-drains are made 

thus, viz. 


Take a ſharp ſpade, run it loping down 
ten or twelve inches, then turn your face 
and ſpade another way, and cut another 
nick, ſloping down, oppoſite to the former, 
| 0-2 let 
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ter the ſud at the top be about eight inches 
broad, and the ſpade, going thus ſloping 
down both ways, will meet at the bottom, 
therefore the ſod: will have a ridge or ſharpe 
angle, of which cut about three inches off ; 
thea drop the ſod into its own place, by 
which there will be a tube or paſſage for 
water, about three inches triangular, which 


is ſufficient to take any dowiijal of water 
off. | 


The ſod, dropping into the fame place, 
forms (as it were) an arch; and if the ground 
be tolerably firm, when it is made, a horſe 
may tread on the ſod, and it will not fink. 
It is. beſt, to defer turning cattle into the 
hand where fuch drains are made, for three 
weeks or a month after, in order that the 
ſod may grow together, and be more ſolid. 
You may cut theſc drains as near toge- 
th-r as you pleaſe, or need requires; they 
are quickly and eafily made; and there is 
no loſs of ground, or any off-nce to the eye. 
It might be done on a bowling: green, or 
Sraſs- plat; ſpread the little triangular ſod or 


mold : 
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mold you cut off; which will help to freſhen 
the ſurface, 


e the paſſage for your bees, and 
take care that no mice or ſnails come at 
them; they being great enemies. 0 


Kill waſps and drones, ſo pernicious to 
bees, by eating their honey. 


This is the time to brew your ftrong- beer, 
for keeping for the enſuing ſummer's drink- 


ing - 


And here let me adviſe the Iriſh farmers, 
to copy after the Engliſh, by brewing good 
beer or ale, and make that their drink, in- 
ſte8d of giving their money to the French 
for wine and ſpirits, 


No man is to be pitied, that cannot enjoy 
himſelf or his friend over a glaſs of good ale, 
the produce of his own land, and perhaps 
his own farm; which, there ſore, comes at 
a Cheap rate, 
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On the other hand, he is very weak, and 
greatly to be blamed, who is led away by 


-pride, to ape the gentleman of fortune, in 


treating with ſuch coſtly liquors, when the 
produce of his own country ſuits both his 
conſtitution and pocket better. 


NOVEMBER. 


Now is the time to finiſh plowing your 
winter and enſuing ſummer-fallows, whether 
ſtubble or lay-land ; and then lay by your 
plows and harrows dry till January. 


Put up your hogs, to feed for bacon. 


Mofs-harrow your lands, either ſummer- 


paſture or meadow. 


Take up your cattle, and horſes, of all 
forts ;, put cows into the houſe; and bullocks, 
and other dry cattle, into the barn- yard, ta 
eat raw 


For 
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For the conveniency of which, make racks 

to ſtand on four feer, like ſheep racks, ſeven 
feet long; this will hold a large arm-ful of 
ſtraw. To every two beaſts have one of 
theſe racks, and diſperſe them about the 
yard, ſo as cattle may walk and eat round 
them. of 


Turn your ſheep into the turnips, and 
confine them to what they will cat in a 
week. 


Buy in ſmall ſtore-pigs, to turn into the 
barn yard, to eat the looſe corn that falls 
under the ſtand-racks; which will pay well 
by May. 


Continue to ſow wheat, rye, and bere. 
Overflow your meadows. 


| Bleed your horſes and fat cattle of all 
ſorts, 8 


Deſtroy ant hills. 
Move 
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Move your bees under ſhelter, if wy be 
not Oy in a bee- . ‚ 


Plant quickſets, ſcour your drains, ſplaſh 
quickſers, fell coppices, provide timber for 
carts and plows. 


Fatten your ſwine for ſlaughter. 


Plant fruit and timber-trees, if the wea- 
ther be open or clear of froſt, | 


DECEMBER. 


Th IS is one of the farmer's months of 
reſt partly, not having much to do, 


When the ground is clear of froſt, moſs- 
harrow and roll meadows, or grafs- ground 
of all ſorts, that want it. 


Look 
i 
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Look after your fat ſheep, and give them 
a little hay, to clean their mouths trom dirt, 
occaſioned by their ſcooping the turnips out 
of the-ground. | 


Pick up the turnip-ſhells with a fork, 


that the ſheep may eat them clean, before a 
freſh break 1s made, 


Kill your bacon-hogs, and winter's beef. 


Take care of your young foals, and, in- 
ſtead of threſhed oats, give them fine oat» 
ſheaves, which is better for them, 


Tura cattle into your burnet or vetches 
that were ſown for winter-feeding, if it be 
forward; but it is better to ſpare it till ſpring, 
when herbage is of more value. 


Spread ſoot, or the compound of ſalt, to 
kill the red worms, and enrich the land. 


(See receipt.) 


Lock 
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Look after your bees, and feed them, if © 
they want it; feed your pigeons, ſpread aſhes 
among their dung. Fell coppices, and pro- 
vide timber for houſe-boot, cart-boot, and 
plow-boot. on 


by 
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APPENDIX. 


CHAP. I. 
A HinrT, humbly offered to the LE OIS- 


LATURE, concerning the Misfortune 
of incloſing TowWX-FIEIL DS, and add- 
ing Farm to Farm. 


A Town: field conſiſts of ſeveral hundred 
acres, perhaps without hedges, ditches, or 
other fences, to divide one man's land from 
another; tho' a hundred farmers may have 
land in the ſaid field, yet none will have, 
perhaps, above one, two, or three ridges 
lying together in one place, but alternately 
mixed or interſperſed thro? the field; inſo- 
much that a farmer (in many places) has no 
way to know his own ridges, but by cutting 
the firſt letter of his name, or ſome figure, 
in a bit of graſs, at the end of his ridge; 
and in order that one ſhould not encroach 
on, or ſteal from another with the plow, 

they | 
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they meaſure the breadth; as every man's 
ridge is of the ſame ſize, or width, whether 
they be rood, half-acre, or acre-ridges; they 
being generally laid down with ſome pro- 
portion of meaſurement. 


The reaſon why they were thus laid out, 
and intermingled in ſmall parcels, was, that 
each perſon ſhould have his chance of good 
or bad land; as it might vary in one of thoſe 
large fields therefore an equality was very 
neceſſary, in dividing the lands of England, 
when it was firſt peopled ; and happy it has 
been for her inhabitants, that it | has continu- 
ed ſo long. 1 


Moſt towns have five of theſe fields; of 
which one will be fallow, another Wheat, 
another barley, another beans, or peaſe, and 
another oats. Every year, the farmers take 
care never to ſow one ſort of grain twice to- 
gether in the ſame field; keeping alternately 
changing; ſo that one is a preparative for 
another ; and each field gets its regular fallow 
every five years; and thus they are kept in 
tillage from generation to generation. 


Each 
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Each farmer is obliged to concur w th his 
neighbour in this regular courſe of tillag-, 
particularly in the fallow and winter-crop; as 
the fallow-field is common for the cattle, all 
the fallow-year, on which a great many ſheep 
are kept, that, I may ſav, weed the fallows; 
for they pick up ſcutch-graſs and other wild 
roots, every time it is plowed Likewiſe, 
the wheat-ficld is fenced in at Michaclmas : 
whereas the fields that are to be ſown with 
ſpring corn, may be kept open till April, 


A farmer may ſubſtitute, in the place of 
any crop, one of his own chuſing; pro- 
vided it ſtand on the ground no longer than 
his neighbours ; as they keep a regular time 
of laying their fields common to the cat- 
tle, and fencing them in, when each crop 
is ſown. 


There are ſome towns that may have 
only three or four of theſe fields ; if this 
de the caſe, they fallow the oftner, and 

| | | are 
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are confined to fewer ſorts of crops ; but 
of late years, they have found a good method 
of ſowing turnips in the fallow-year ; in this 
caſe they begin to plow the ſtubble under, 
as ſoon as harveſt is in, and keep plowing, 
for a winter-fallow, till Midſummer follow- 
ing; then ſow turnips, and eat them off by 
April; then ſow barley ; after barley, beans 
or peaſe; after theſe, Wheat; after wheat, 
oats; and again begin with turnips; thus 
they get a valuable crop and fallow the ſame © 
year. This is a great improvement in huſ- 
bandry, to ſuch towns as have adopted it; 
but I find this is far from being ſo general 
as it ought. to be in England. 


My Iriſh, and indeed ſome of my Eng- 
liſh readers, may think it a fort of a hard- 
ſhip tor theſe farmers, to have ſuch ſmall 
parcels of land, thus intermixed, and not 
at liberty (altogether) to occupy or incloſe 
them as they pleaſe : nay, in ſhort, ſome of 
the farmers who hold the ſaid field-lands, 
are ſo much diſſatisfied with their lot, that 

; they 
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they have applied for, and obtained acts of 
parliament, to iacloſe their ſaid fields 


(which will, in the end, have a bad effect); 


for I ſee this in quite another light, and 
ſhould conſider it rather as a misfortune, 
were all the town fields in England incloſed; 
for, if we conſider tillage in its moſt truly 
deſerved light, we ſhall find thoſe in the 
countries where it molt flouriſhes to be 
the moſt rich, happy, and independent 


people. 


In ſhort, a corn-· country gives bread for 
people of all denominations around it, and 
work and bread enough for all the poor 


within it; it is from theſe open-field-coun- 


tries in England where moſt of the corn is 
raiſed, that London, and other great and 
foreign markets, are ſupplied. 


But were thoſe fields incloſed inſtead of 
corn, the land would be ingroſſed by rich 
farmers, and turned into graſs; then con- 
ſequently corn would be ſcarce and dear, and 


Vo. III. U the 
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the poor would want both bread and work, 
I know this to be already the conſequence, 


where ſome fields have been inclofed of late 
years. 


If the faid lands be kept for tillage, it is 
plain they are in a better ſtate than if in- 
cloſed in ſmall fields; as corn never grows 
better than in an open expoſure ; not to 
ſpeak of the Joſs of ground taken up in the 
ditches, &c. But whilſt the land is kept 
in the open town- fields, the farmers are 


obliged to keep them in a regular courſe or 
ſucceſſion of tillage, 


Again, let me remark, that theſe open 
town-ficlds are a great ſpur to improvement 
in huſbandry. 


How often have I heard farmers make 
their remarks, in paſſing the ends of per- 
haps two or three hundred ridges of corn 
belonging to as many people, and ſay, John, 
Tuch-a-one's corn is good; he has a good 

plowman, 
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plowman, and has managed well; when 
perhaps the next ridge belongs to a worſe 
manager; therefore they immediately cen— 
ſure him thus: Thomas has managed bad; 
his plowman is bad; or he has not ſown it 
right, or rolled, or weeded; or wherever 
the fault is, it is ſure to be found out, and 
condemned by the ſharp eyed neighbours, 
and the owner ſhamed into a better ma- 
nagement; ſo that, in ſhort, it fires every 
one with an emulation to cut-do each other, 
and even extends itſelf to the very ſervants. 


With what pleaſure have I beheld two or 
three hundred teams, plowing in a field, 
every one ſtriving to ſhew the beſt work after 
him ! How often do they make wagers (of 
perhaps a few quarts of ale, or the like) 
which is the beſt plowed ridge; their maſters 
to be the judges ? 


Thus they ſtrive to excel each other, in 
every branch of agriculture; as, who keeps 


their teams in beſt order, and beſt geared 
+ 1 Rn who 
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who ſows beſt, ſo that the corn comes up 
eveneſt after them; who mows beſt, by leav- 
ing the ſtubble even- cut, &c. who. makes 
handſomeſt ſheaves; who makes handſomeſt 
ſiooks, or has the feweſt ſheaves blown down 
alter a high wind; who makes the hand- 
ſomeſt loads of corn upon a waggon ; for if 


a load falls from the waggon, befcie it ar- 
rives home, the Joager forfeits ſomething at 
the harveſt ſupper; alfo, if a driver over- 
turns a waggor, he forteits a goeſe at the 


harveſt ſupper. 


Again, if a farmer (more curious than 
common) introduces a ſtrange crop on one 
of the ridges, in this town-field, there 
is immediately a jury of farmers over it; 
and if in the end it proves of utility, it 
becomes general, as their lands are all alike, 
not ſo much as a hedge or ditch to part 
them. | 


In ſhort, I know not whether theſe town- 
fields may not tend to kindle a ſpirit of 
improvement equal to a premium, ſince 

there 
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there may be the ſame. ambition of excelliog 
in one as another, as well in che little as the 
great world; fo that, I believe, theſe rown- 
fields are the greateſt fpur to improvement 
of any that could be inverted. which every 
judicious obſerver muſt admit. For my 
part, I ſhould think it a, bleſfing to Ireland, 
if all, or moſt of the land in ic were divided 
in theſe town fields, as it would certainly 
put a ſtop to thoſe monopolizers of land, 
What a pity it is, that ſome method is not 
found out to prevent ſo growing an evil! 
I knew fix graziers, one of which who, in- 
Geed, is lately dead) farmed vpwards of 
12C00 acres; moſt of it, ſince his death, ler 
from 20s. to 258. per acre; and th» other 
five graziers were computed to hold from 
25 to 3c000O acres, worth at Jealt as many 
pounds or guineas a year, 


This is the country in which the ate 
boys have been io outragrouſly during and 
miſchievous of late years; and, indegd, it 15 
not much to be wondered at, for their 

U 3 refers 
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groſſers of land are ſtarving them' out of the 
country. 


I know the country very well, and am 
acquainted with all, or moſt of the graziers 
in it; and from diſcourſes I have had with 
them, found that they were all ſenſible of 
the bad conſequences attending ſo much land 
being in the hands of a few men: but no 
one can be blamed for doing the' beſt he 
can for himſelf and family, ſince he is not 
tranſgreſſing the law; for, ſays one, ſuch a 
farm is to be lett, and, if I can get it worth 
the money, JI may as well have it as ano- 
ther; for if I do not take it, another will. 
And, on the other hand, the landlord cares 
not to whom he lets his land, provided it 
be to the higheſt penny, and the ſureſt 
tenant, This is all natural on both ſides ; 
ſelf-intereſt is the firſt law of nature; and 
the weakeſt muſt go to the wall, as the 
phraſe is; but be aſſured the end will be 
fatal; and it is coming very faſt. In the 
courſe of my time, I have ſeen the growing 
evil as plain as 1 ſee the paper beſore me: 

e 
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but were we ſ{-cure ſrom invaders, and could 
we make our bullocks defend our jfl:ads 
(when diſpeopl-d of all but their maſters) 
with their horns, from all enemies, yet it 
would be true policy to keep our country 
as well peopled as we could, as a kingdom's 
riches conſiſt in the multitude of its people; 
for bullock cannot eat buliock, neither does 
meat eat well without bread. Lheſe are 
conſequences that ought to draw our attrn- 
tion, were we diveſted of all humane teader- 
neſs for our fellow- creatures. 


However, I would not be underſtood to 
condemn the graziers of unnatural inhu— 
manity, or hardneſs of heart towards the 
poor; no, that would be doing them great 
injuſtice. I know a great many that have 
helped to ruin their country, by holding 
great tracts of ground, whow, yet | believe 
to be as good as the generality of men. It 
is none of their fault, the evil grows upon 
them inſenſibly ; it is as natural kor a grazier 
to lay farm to farm, as his capital increates, 
as it is for a merchant to add ſhip to thip, 
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trade to trade, wealth to wealth, till it 
amounts to what is called a plumb, which. 
is an hundred thouſand pounds. In ſhort, 
it is neatly alike, though the conſequence 
is diſfcrent; for the merchant is enriching 
his king, country, and ſelf, at the ſame time; 
but the grazier, ro enrich himſclf, both 
weakens, and impoveriſhes his country, by 
ransforming the human ſpecies into brute 
beaſis as it were. 


Again, it puts a final ſtop to improve- 
ment. Becauſe a gentleman-grazier hoids 
fy much land in his hands, he finds him- 
telt buns enough to manage it by ſteck, 
without being at the trouble to till or plow 
his heathy, lingy, barren land. Suppoſe a 
erazier hulds under ſtock jour thoutand 
cres; he need keep no more than four 
families, as herdimen and ſhepherds ; ſup- 
pol: five pertons in each, is only twenty 
in all, | : 


But if the ſaid four thouſand acres were 
uncler tillage, and occupied by farmers at 
one 
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one hundred acres each, it wou'd keep forty 
families well, at five in each, which would 
make two hundred people; thereivre the di- 
ference is, as two hundred is to twenty. 


The above are the troubles that Ireland 
at preſent Jabours under, and which have 
been, to my knowledge, growing upon her 
theſe twenty years laſt paſt, And I am a- 
fraid the contagion has reached to South and 
North-Britain; for there I ſee the farmers 
are adding farm to farm, and turning gra- 
ziers, ſo conſequently neglecting to raiſe the 
ſtaff of life; which is one reaſon that the 
kingdoms are ſo thin of grain, and the poor 
ſo diſtreſſed for work and bread, particularly 
in the molt graſſy countries. 


Then ought not England to take the 
alarm, and enact a 'law to put a ſtop to the 
growing evil, by limiting the ſize of farms 
to at moſt four hundred acres? Such a 
limitation would prove a greater ſpur to im- 
provement, than when a farmer has more 
than he can well manage, 


The 
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The legiſlature, inſtead of putting a fop, 
is adding to the evil, by conſenting to ſo 
many acts of parliament, for incloſing open 
town- fields, and omitting to make ſuch laws 
as would give redreſs to his Majeſty's poor 
ſubjects. I often wonder how it is poſſible 
for the legiſlature to overlook fo many whol- 
fome laws as might be made; but it is in 
this, as in moſt other caſes; what is every 
body's buſineſs, is no body's buſineſs, 


And on the other hand, the high ſtations 
and fortunes of theſe gentlemen, place them 
2bove the general knowledge of grievances : 
their knowledge is moſtly from the pre- 
carious information of ſome favourites, per- 
haps, who generally tell a plauſible tale, as 
they would have it to pals. 


It is a. pity that a gentleman, before he 
takes a ſeat in the houſe of commons, does 
not take a tour through his majeſty's do- 
minions, and make himſelf well acquainted 
with the conſtitution of her commerce, and 
grievances of her people. 


It 
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It is natural for a maſter or employer, 
through all the ſtages of life, to be acquaint- 
ed with the abilities of thoſe he employs, 
and whether or not they be qualified for the 
truſt he confides in them. Then certainly, 
this, which is one of the molt important 
points, a point on which the happineſs or 
miſery of ſo many people depends, ought to 


be attended to with the moſt judicious in- 
ſpection. 


j : ba 


. Thoſe who are placed in this tation, 
ought to be every thing that is great and 
good. To be a good commoner, one muſt 
be honeſt hearted, a lover of his king and 
country; he ſhould not be a ſtranger to his 
OWN country, as is too often the caſe with 
gentlemen that travel abroad, who, being 
aſked about the conſtitution or commerce 
of their native country, can ſcarce give a 
rational anſwer; therefore, to be well ac- 
quainted at home, he ought to travel three 
or four years through his Majeſty's do- 
minions. 


He 
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He may think this is more than needs ; 
but, I aſſure him, it is not; for I have been 
travelling in them theſe thirty years; ard 
yet I can find ſomething new, that would be 
worth a commoner's attention, 


Added to all this, he ſhould have the 
patience of Job, to hear all debates ; the 
wiſdom of Solomon, to judge of them ; and 
the reſolution of St. Paul, to plead in their 
behalf, and dare to be honeſt, in the worſt 
of times, to his King and country : neither 
ſhould he be too proud, and diſtant to his 
conſtituents, but condeſcend ſometimes to 
keep them company, and hear their advice; 
and let him be afſured, that he will hear as 
ſound mother-wit under a plain, as a laced 
coat, though perhaps not ſpoke with ſuch 
eloquence of ſpeech, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, It 
A few Hin Ts, humbly offered for the 


peruſal of the LEHOGISLATVR E, relat- 
ing to a Dog Act, &c. 


© HOUGH I am no great politician, 
yet I wiſh ſo well to the conſtitution of 
England, that, fo far as I am capacitated, I 
would moſt willingly lend a hand, to point 


out any laws that might be of utility to its 
inhabitants, 


And what more particularly encourages 
me to undertake the taſk, is, becauſe the 
country from whence my work takes its 
virth (I mean Yorkſhire) happens to be re- 
preſented by worthy, ſpirited, independent 
gentlemen, who have the intereſt of their 
country at heart, and have alſo abilities and 
induſtry enoegh, to ſtir up and enforce any 
ſcheme, that may appear to be for their 
country's good, 


[ there» 
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I therefore flatter myſ-lf, that they will 
undertake the procuring of ſo many of theſe 
acts, as may be thought worthy their notice. 
And ] farther flatter myſelf, that ſuch of my 
readers as are impartial, will think with me, 
that a dog act would be of great utility to 
the public; eſpecially after they have been 
toid the immenſe ſums it would fave to the 
i:duſtrious part of mankind, and alſo the 
great revenue it would raiſe to the public 
funds, out of the pockets of none but ſuch 
as could well ſpare it; as any one who found 
himſelf oppreſſed, could eaſe himſelf by part- 
ing with the cauſe thereof. | 
| | = 
Secondly, it would lop off a great many 
uſeleſs animals; and ſuch as are of benefit 
would be preſerved, for their merit, and 
the owner's intereſt. Neither ought a poor 
man to keep a dog, if he be not well able; 
it is inhuman, to keep any dumb animal to 
ſtarve, which many muſt, did they not eat 
the poor children's bread and butter, or turn 
out to worry ſheep. | 
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It is always allowed, that what will keep 
a dog, will keep a pig; and I think I need 
not ſay which would be found the moſt pro- 
fitable to the poor man's family, at Chriit- 
mas, a dog for his children to play with, or 
bacon to fill their bellies, 


f 


I may be aſked, why, cannot a poor man 
fee theſe follies himſelf ? I anſwer, no; be- 
cauſe fore- caſt does not always get the better 
of folly in this, no more than in every other 
degree in life; there is a natural cenderneſs 
and indulgence, in every parent towards their 
children, as well as in ladies for their lap- 
dogs; pardon the compariſon. | 


Thirdly, it will appear, that there will 
be, yearly, at leaſt a million of money 
ſaved, that will center among the pooreſt 
fort of individuals; and alſo 250,0001. 
which will go to the public funds, out of the 
pockets of the abler ſort. 


* * 
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In order to reduce this to ſome ſort of 
certainty, it may not be amiſs to make a 
computation, how many dogs may be in 
England, and (upon ſuch an act paſting) 
how many uſeful ones may be kept to pay 
tax, and how many of the reverſe, deſtroy- 
ed for a ſaving» This cannot be done 
better, than by firſt making a computa- 
tion, how many people are ſuppoſed to be 
in England. 


In this, authors differ in opinion, as much 
as from eight to twelve. 


Some writers compute eight, ſome nine, 
fome ten, ſome eleven, and ſome twelve 
millions; but, if we may judge from ap- 
prarances, and if there were nine millions a 
century ago, I apprehend there cannot be 
leſs than eleven now. 


There is nothing that can give a better 
idea of the increaſe of people, than the mul- 
plying of new houſes; neither is there any 

| | one 
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one object that attracts the eye of a travel- 
ler, or dwells upon his memory more, ow- 
ing, perhaps, both to the largeneſs of the 
object, and to the taſte of building in the 
preſent times. | 


Few men have travelled in England more 
than I have done, and I have made my re- 
marks very minutely, upon the looking over 
of which, and comparing my journal with 
all the obſervations and computations I can 
make, I am clearly of opinion that there is 
daily a great increaſe of people, 


This may occur to any one who lives in 
any part of the kingdom; if he only takes 
notice of the many new houſes that are daily 
building in every town and city, together 
with all the farm houſes and gentlemen's 
ſeats, that are ſtarting up in the middle of 
every new incloſure, that are very rapidly 
going on in all parts of England. 


Vol. III. X Neither 
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Neither are there any houſes that ſtand 
long empty; being immediately tenanted, 


Were not this the caſe, architects, or pro- 
prietors, would ſoon ſtop building; but it 
is the great demand, that makes them puſh 
forward the work with ſpirit. 


All this ſhews, that, tho' a great number 
of people daily go abroad, yet we are greatly 
increaſing in number. But, in order to 
come as near to the truth as poſſible, I will 
ſtrike a medium, and ſuppoſe England and 
Wales to contain ten millions of ſouls. 


Some will compute five, and ſome four 
people in a family; bur, to avoid fractions, 
ve will allow five people io a family. 


This makes two millions of families; and 
I think we may juſtly compute one dog to 
each family ; as there are more families that 
have two or three dogs in them, than what 
are without; not to ſpeak of gentlemen that 

| keep 
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keep hounds, who have, perhaps, more dogs 
than people. 


Therefore, I ſay, we may, almoſt with 
certainty, ſet down at leaſt two millions of 
dogs in England. 


'The next queſtion is, what each dog will 
take, in a year, to maintain him; which I 
think we may juſtly ſet down twenty ſhal- 
lings; for if a gentleman ſends a whelp into 
the country, to be reared, he never pays leſs 
than half a guinea or fifteen ſhillings, till 
he be half a year or three quarters old, and 
ſometimes a guinea ;z except he ſend him to 
a tenant who is under an obligation to him, 
in this caſe he pays perhaps nothing, buc 
then the conſumption is no leſs, for the dog 
eats the ſame as if paid for, 


As to gentlemen's hounds, grey- hounds, 
pointers, and my lady's wy dogs, they colt 
a great deal more. 


. We 
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We will ſuppoſe pug only to deſtroy one 
pound of meat in the day, reckoning bread | 
and butter, tea, roaſt-beef, or what is ſtir- 
ring, and call that only three-pence, though 
ready dreſſed, and without bone, (becauſe it 
would be very imprudent to give poor pug 
bones, to break his teeth.) Now three-pence 
per day, will be found to amount to four 
pounds eleven ſhillings and three-pence a 

year. | 


This, to be ſure, is nothing in a lady's 
pocket; no more is dirting or wearing her 
aprons, &c. any great matter, becauſe ſhe 
can mend them herſelf ; which ſhews good 
houſewifery. 


But, though ſuch things be not felt by 
people in affluence of fortune, yet be aſſured 
it hurts the public in general. 


The greater the conſumption is, the higher 

is the price in the articles thereof; and a 
half. penny, or a farthing in a pound, in 
| either 
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either meat or bread, is very ſenſibly felt 
by the lower fort of people. 


If two millions of dogs conſume annual - 
ly, twenty ſhillings each, the ſum amounts 
to two millions of money. Suppoſe an act 
of parliament to paſs, that each dog ſhould 
pay five ſhillings yearly, the ſum wauld 
amount to five hundred thouſand pounds a 
year. 


But, upon ſuch an act's taking place, we 
will ſuppoſe all the uſeleſs dogs deſtroyed, 
and tax paid only for ſhepherds dogs, far- 
mers houſe - dogs, and gentlemens dogs, which 
might perhaps reduce the number to one 

half, that is, one to every two families, then 
the ſum raiſed, would be yearly, two hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds, to go into 
the public funds, which would all come from 
the pockets of ſuch as would be well able 
to pay it; and, as I obſerved before, if any 
one found himſelf oppreſſed by the tax, he 
could quickly eaſe himſelf, by diſpatching 


the dog. 


X 3 The-- 
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The ſaid million of uſeleſs animals, that 
would be put away, reckoning each to de- 
ſtroy twenty ſhillings worth of victuals every 
year, this would be a ſaving to the nation 
of one million of money, and this two from 
thoſe of the pooreſt ſort, 


Though theſe calculations are only gueſs- 
work, yet the probability is ſo great on 
their ſide, that it almoſt amounts ro a cer- 
tainty. 


Perhaps ſome of my readers may imagine, 
that I have ſome intereſt in writing upon this 
ſubject; but I will aſſure them I have not, 
ſo far from it, that were ſuch an act to take 
place, I ſhould, in all probability, pay for 


two or three dogs, being very fond of thoſe. 
animals, ſo far as they are uſeful ; but I have 


no notion of keeping a parcel of yelping curs 
for no other uſe than to eat the poors bread, 
bite horſes heels, worry ſheep, run mad, &c. 


And fince we cannot defend ourſelves, and 


reſt ſecurely at home, without a reſpectable 
ſtanding army, and ſince that army cannot 


be 


| 
| 


f 
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be raiſed nor paid without money, and mo- 
ney cannot be raiſed without taxes, let them 
be levied upon ſuch ſuperfluous articles, as 


reaſon cleary ſhews is moſt for the public 
good. 


Was this act to paſs, and each dog to pay 
five ſhillings a year, there is no doubt but 
this would raiſe a fund of at leaſt two hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds a year, which 
though very conſiderable, is nothing in com- 
pariſon of the great ſaving, which could not 
be leſs than one million of pounds ſterling 
per annum. Any faving plan, inforced by 
an act of parliament, is indiſputably as be- 
neficial to the public, and reflects as much 
honour upon the member that promotes ir, 
as one that brings in money to the public 


funds: and ſuch a dog act would be found 
to do both, 


3 CHAP: 
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CHAP. III. 


Shewing how advantageous it would be to 
the PuBL1c, was an Act paſſed for one 


ſtandard of WZ IoHHs and Mxastr es 
to be obſerved through the Kingdom. 


O N E would think, that an act for one 
ſtandard of weights and meaſures through 
the kingdom, is of ſuch a tendency, and 
ſpeaks ſo plain for itſelf, that it could meet 
with no oppoſition ; and that, let who would 
carry in a bill, it muſt paſs the houſe nem. 
con. and yet a thing of this ſort has been 
moved for, and rejected, which muſt fur- 
priſe every well meaning man. 


Any one that ſpeaks againſt this act, I 
ſhould ſuſpect of ſome foul play, in preying 
upon either buyer or ſeller, or perhaps both. 
Having acquired the knowledge and art of 
traffic between one county and another, 
where 
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where weight and meaſure vary; this enables 

him, by a prevaricating artful cunning, to 
deceive the public, whilſt he vows and pro- 
teſts that the commodity coſt him ſo much, 
and therefore he muſt have ſo much. This 
is a thing eaſily done, as for inſtance : 


A buſhel of corn, in ſome parts of Che- 
ſhire and Lancaſhire, contains from thirty- 
eight to forty-two quarts; whereas in other 
parts it is Wincheſter meaſure only, ſo that 
the difference in meaſure muſt leave a great 
profit to the dealer. 


/ 


Butter is another article that varies much 
in weight, even in the ſame market. As 
none can bring leſs than ſixteen ounces to 
a pound, ſo -none ought to bring more; 
though ſome bring twenty or twenty-two, 
but in this they are as unfair and deſigning, 
as thoſe that bring leſs, becauſe they ſell not 
only accordingly, but fometimes higher in 
proportion. 


Such 
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_ - Such dealings lead people aſtray, in form- 

ing a judgment how things fell, and make 
the market always uncertain. Some people 
muſt be impoſed upon; for it is natural 

for a ſeller to ſay, ſuch a one ſold for fo 
much, and therefore 1 will have ſo much; 
though perhaps there is one fourth or fifth 


of the money difference in the weight or 
meaſure, | 


In ſhort, the thing is ſo glaring a misfor- 

tune throughout the kingdom, that I wiſh 
an act was paſſed for one ſtandard of weight 
and meaſure through England and Wales; 
and he that ſells more, ſhould be equally 
culpable with him that ſells leſs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


On an Act for a general Uſe of Broad- | 


Wheel'd Waggons, Two to roll with- 
in Two. | 


Wu AT EVER my farming readers 
may think of my ſcheme, in promoting the 
foregoing acts, I am ſure I ſhall meet with 


the diſapprobation of a great many of them 
in this. 


Some ſenſible men perhaps here and there, 
may ſee the thing in its true light; but 1 


doubt they are thin ſtrewed, for I know the 


major part will be my enemies in it, 


However, be this as it will, I am fo ſan- 
guine in my expectations, that I ſhall puſh 
it on with all the intereſt I have; and for 
my pains, I. hope to have the pleaſure of 
travelling 
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travelling in far better roads than ever Was 
known heretofore. 


My opponents, perhaps, may be as blind 
in this affair, as they were formerly, when 
turnpikes were firſt introduced; but it is 
poſſible to force them into their own intereſt 
againſt their wills. 


As the law now ſtands, the uſefulneſs of 
broad-wheel'd waggons is certainly indiſpu- 
table, but it is only half doing the work; 
their utility fo far, may give us an idea what 
might be expected from a general uſe of 
them ; but, as the thing ſtands, it is juſt 
like ſetting two horſes to pull contrary ways» 
though both want to have the load to the 
ſame place; becauſe the narrow wheeled 
carriages cut the road in ſuch a form, that in 
{ome places it is almoſt impoſſible for broad 
wheels to paſs in it. 


At firſt, when the act paſſed for broad- 
wheel'd carriages, it was thought too op- 
preſſive to oblige the farmers all at once, to 

come 
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come into it by a general act, as the ex- 
pence was looked upon to be too great fur 
many to bear; but now the caſc 15 altered, 
for a great many of the moſt ſenſible ſort of 
them have come into it of themſelves, and 
ſome upon eaſy terms too, by making their 
former waggons or carts do, without any 
other alteration, than adding a ſet of tellies 
at each ſide of their former wheels, with 
bolts to go through the three fellies, to bind 
them together. 


The two. additional fellies being each 
three inches broad, and the old ſelley three 
inches, all completes the wheel at nine 1n- 
ches. This is a very good way, and very 
often practiſed now-a- days, particularly when 
farmers want to go into their grounds, then 
they make broad wheel>, to prevent cutting 
the ſod ; ſome have them put on and taken 
off occaſionally. 


Now, ſince the moſt ſenſible farmers are 
creeping into this method, and {till we uld 
more, were they not prevented by bigotted 
filly tellows, perſiſting in drawing narrow- 

wheeled 
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wheeled carriages; which cuts up the road, 
and makes it impoſſible for a broad-wheeled 
Carriage to go thereon. 


As nature has not given every man talents 
a like; and as it is hard for the-induſtrious 
ſenſible man to ſuffer through his neighbour's 
folly and ignorance; it is no more than 
right, for the legiſlature, to enforce an act, 
to bring ſuch ſtupidity into reaſon, far their 
own and the public good. 


Ehould any ſpirited member take this in 
haad, it would be well done, to draw up a 
bill, for every ſort of four-wheeled carriages 
to roli two within two. The act to run 
thus : 


That every waggon and cart. wheel ſhould 
be nine inches broad; that the fore-wheels 
of the waggon ſhould roll four feet nine in- 
ches wide within the rim or felly; and the 
hind-wheels roll four feet fix inches wide 
from outſide to outſide of the rim. 


This 
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This would level the road eighteen inches 
at each ſide; and the little ridge of three 
inches would be of no hurt, as its narrow- 
neſs would not permit it to ſtand high, or 
reſiſt the wheel of any carriage preſſing it 
down, ſo that the roads would be all like a 
bowling green for levelneſs. The more car- 
riages of this ſort that would come upon wy” 
road, the better it would be. 

The wheels of all coaches, poſt-chailes, 
&c. ſhould be four inches broad, and roll 
two within two, leaving an inch ſpace be- 
tween the rollers. Upon theſe conditions, 
every carriage to draw with as many horſes 
as they pleaſe. 


This would put an end to all informations, 
weighings, and ſuch like troubleſome buli- 
neſs, which are the cauſe of much quirking, 
prevaricating, and perjury. 


In this caſe, every croſs country road muſt 
be good, becauſe every machine would act 
as a roller to mend them. The very horſes 

feeting 
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feeting, when broke into the ſurface, would 
be cloſed and levelled again, by the rollers 
immediately following. 


I wiſh every one had the ſame trials, and 
could ſce it in the ſame light that I do, we 
ſhould then have good roads, through every 
part of the kingdom, withour any other ex- 
pence; than that of a drain at each fide, to 
take away the water. 


The foregoing chapters relating to the 
faid acts, are, I apprehend, of great moment 
to the public; therefore I humbly hope they 
will be peruſed by the legiſlature, and do not 
deſpair of ſeeing them paſs into the ſeveral 
laws, with ſuch alterations or deductions as 
the legiſlature may think proper, for the 
public welfare. AE 


c HAP. 
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HAF. V. 


Some Remarks upon the GAME-L AWS, 
and the great Advantages that would ariſe 
were Ga M E made a private Property. 


'Th E game-laws, as they now ſtand, 
are replete with many abſurdities. They are 
made inlets to perjury, idleneſs, drunken- 
neſs, and thievery. Neither do they anſwer 
the end, for which they were enacted, of 
preſerving the game. In ſhort, they have 
the contrary effect: for, ſo long as game 
ſells ſo much higher than other proviſions, 
ſo long will a poacher think it worth his 
while to loſe his reſt at night, and run all 
hazards to come at them. 


On the other hand, were game made a 
private property, it would ſhortly become as 
plentiſul as barn-door fowl, | 

What I mean by private property; is that 
every one, who either rents or holds any 


Vo. III. * quantity 
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quantity of land in his own hands, ſhould 
be intitled to all the game which he could 
take or keep thereon; ſuch to be as much 
his own property, as his tame ſtock, and 
alſo to be ſubject to the ſame laws of felony, 
if ſtolen. 


This would put a final ſtop to poaching, 
as it would be every land-holder's intereſt to 
watch his wild, as well as his tame ſtock. 


It would alſo be his intereſt to feed, che- 
riſh, and uſe them mildly, in order to keep 
them upon his lands; as by ſhooting, hunt- 
ing, and the like rough uſage, he would 
frighten or chaſe them from his own, to his 
neighbour's land, and by that means loſe his 
property. For they would naturally remain 
the longeſt where they would be the leaſt 
diſturbed. | , 


And it would be in this, as in all other 
caſes; when a man wants to raiſe a ſtock, 
he cheriſhes the breed, till it multiplies ſo 
far as to anſwer his purpoſe. And as wild- 

fowl 
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fowl feed upon worms, ſeeds, ants, and the 
like, they would be kept at a trifling or no ex- 
pence; conſequently the land-holder's intereſt 
would be, to incourage and raife as many as he 
could. Neither would he ſuffer his property 
to be invaded by any unlawful means; as 
the law would ſecure to him this ſtock, as 
well as any other of his goods or chattles. 


Though this law would ſecure the pro- 
perty to the tenant, yet it ſhould not deprive 
the landlord of his pleaſure; for he ſhould 
have full power to hunt and ſhoot at all 
proper ſeaſons of the year, as in the preſent 
caſe. Suppoſe the preamble of an act of 
parliament was to run nearly to the follow- 
ing words : 


Whereas it has been found by experience, 
that the game-laws, as they now ſtand, ate 
attended with many inconveniences, and 
alſo do not anſwer the end propoſed, in pre- 
ſerving game; therefore, be it enacted, &c. 
that all ſuch laws which are now in force 
be made null and void, &c. and be it enacted, 


2 that 
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that from and after the —— day of 


1772, all the ſaid game-laws are repealed, 
made void, and of no effect. 


And be it farther enacted, that, from and 
after the —— day of 1772, game, 
ſuch as hares, partridges, wild ducks, phea- 
ſants, &c. ſhall become the private property 
of each land- holder, ſo long as it remains 
on his ground. That it ſhall be lawful to 
take, kill, and diſpoſe of it, as he thinks 


proper; as in caſes of his other goods and 


chattles; and it ſhall alſo be ſecured to him 


from theft or other treſpaſſes, by the ſame 


laws which ſecure his other property. 


Nevertheleſs, it ſhall be lawful for the 
landlord, at all ſeaſonable times of the 
year, &c, (here to mention at what times) 
to hawk, hunt, ſhoot, kill, and take away 
ſuch ſorts of game, as are particularly ſpe- 


 cifted in the act. 


That it ſhall be lawful for every ſportſ- 
man, land-holder, &c. to purſue a hare with 
; hounds, 
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hounds, or grey hounds, &c. to her death, 
let it happen upon whoſe premiſes it may. 


Be it farther enacted, that it ſhall be law- 
ful, if one ſhoot, and that the game fall 
upon his neighbour's ground, to go and take 
it up, but not to follow the game fo as to 
ſhoot, or by any other means to kill game 
upon his neighbour's premiſes, &c. 


cannot tell what my reader may think of 
ſuch an act; but I am of opinion, that were 
it to take place, we ſhould have wild fo! 
as plentiful as tame; becaufe by nature they 
feed upon what is of no uſe to tame fowl ; 
therefore it would be the farmer's intereſt to 
encourage their breed, by all the gentte me- 
thods he could uſe; which in time would 
make them tame and tractable. 


Neither would a landlord ever be at a loſs 
for a days diverſion, the game would be- 
come ſo plentiful, 


1 In 


out the kingdom. 
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In ſhort, were this act to take place, 1 
ſhould not wonder to ſee cottagers, who hold 


perhaps no more than three or four acres of 


land, have pheaſants and partridges come 
about their doors like chickens, by gentle 


uſage. 


CHAP. N. 


Upon b the Size of FAR MSG. 


Ir an act of Parliament were to paſs, in 
order to put a ſtop to the monopolizing of 
land, and to limit the largeſt farms to four 
hundred acres each, it would doubtleſs have 
a great tendency towards making improve- 


ments flouriſh, and plenty abound * 
2 


It would then be in the power of every 
one, to make the moſt of his ground; no 
corner of it could eſcape his eye, and lie 
barren, He would improve every part, and 
fill it with one profitable crop or other. 


It 
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It is the nature of man in all ſtations of 

life, to be aſpiring, and very often to graſp 
at what he'is not well able to manage. 


But in no caſe is the misfortune more 
ſenſibly felt, both by the party concerned, 
and by the public in general, than when a 
farmer holds too much land. 


But ſuppoſe the farmer can ſtruggle 
through, and pay the rent; yet the public is 
Rill a loſer; as the earth does not produce 
half the increaſe ſhe would do, were ſhe 
managed to the height of perfection. 


It is fuch laws as theſe, which would lay 
the foundation for plenty; and only ſuch that 
can make the people happy and honeſt, 


May we not compare a kingdom to a 
family? Is it not the frſt care of a maſter, 
to provide bread for his family ? If he ne- 
glect this, can he expect that his ſervants will 
be honeſt and induſtrious ? 


Y 4 ; 
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Is not the king, and the legiſlature the 
fathers of the people? Are they not im- 
powered to enact ſuch laws as may appear 
to them to be moſt for the public good ? Is 
there any that ought to draw their atten- 
tion, before ſuch as would ſatisfy the firſt 


law of nature? Hunger will break through 
ſtone walls, 


Wherein is the good of all the laws which 
ever have been enacted, to prevent foreſtall- 
ing? Do they ſatisfy the people's craving 
appetite with bread; or make it one jot 
cheaper? Do they add one peck of corn to 


the mill, or tend towards making one blade 
of corn more to grow, 


It is inconſiſtent with reaſon they ſhould. 
In ſhort, were theſe laws put in force, they 
would have the contrary effect; becauſe they 


would cramp trade, which, like water, is 
the beſt leveller. 


What would London and all our great 
ſea · ports do, wer* it not for the corn- factors, 
wholeſale 
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wholeſale butchers, drovers or dealers in cat- 
tle, &c? It is ſuch as theſe that keep an equa- 
lity in prices throughout the kingdom. They 
buy where ſuch commodities are low, and 
ſell where they are high. Is it to be ſup- 
poſed that a farmer or grazier, who has per- 
haps no more than twenty quarters of corn, 
or three or four fat cattle to fell, and who 
lives a hundred miles from London, could 
go there to ſell them? And ſuppole he did, 
mult he not lay a greater price upon then, 
to anſwer ſuch extraordinary expences ? And 


would not this moſt ſenſibly effect the lower 
claſs of Fe 3 


A merchant who deals largely in any ſuch 
commodities, certainly can afford to fell 
lower in price, than he who mult be at the 


ſame expence in attending the markets with 
a trifle, 


The merchant's warehouſe may juſtly be 
called a magazine for the poor, where they 
can apply for ſuch neceſſaries as they ſtand 
in need of, Neither have the poor caſh or 


Means 
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means to provide long before ſuch things 
are wanted. 


It is the merchant's intereſt to lay in his 
commodities in the time of plenty, and to 
ſell out in time of ſcarcity. Is not this a 
natural policy, that will keep things moſt 
upon an equality? Was not this the caſe 
with Joſeph ? He filled his ſtores in the 
time of plenty, and fold when they grew 
ſcarce, for he did not give, any more than 
our merchants do. 


Moft of the commodities neceſfary for life 
are periſhable, therefore under a neceſſity of 
being diſpoſed of before they ſpoil. Should 
any one be fo ſilly or indiſcreet, as to keep 
them too long, he is puniſhed by his own 
. folly; but this very ſeldom happens: 


The merchant with a capital, and ware- 
houſe proper for the occaſion, is a ready 
market for the farmer to fly to, for the ſale 
of his crops. Had he not ſuch a reſource, 

| —— 
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he would be deterred from ſowing, which 
would be the firſt ſtep towards a famine. 


Theſe are all conſequences which muſt 
naturally happen, were the acts to prevent 
foreſtalling put in force, For every perſon 
that buys before the goods are brought to 
market, is in reality a foreſtaller. 


I remember reading many hints in the 
news-papers, relating to fat cattle being re- 
turned from the markets in London to the 
country, unſold ; and at the ſame time wiſh- 
ing for ſuch laws as would enforce them to 
be ſold, and not returned. 


Certainly ſuch authors judge as ſuper- 
ficially of thoſe matters, as the old-faſhioned 
farmer, wha, for a year or two paſt, has 
ſtuffed the papers with his filly arguments, 
wherein he takes upon himſelf to prove to 
the public, that it was the incloſing of 
commons, together with turnip-huſbandry, 
| Which was the cauſe of the dearneſs of pro- 
viſions. | 


In 


. 
| 
| 
| 
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In one of his letters, about Martinmas, 
he thanked providence for a miſs crop of 
turnips. For, ſays he, as this crop has 
failed, farmers are obliged to bring their 
ſheep and cattle to market; which has lowered 


butchers greatly, But, perhaps, he is one 


of the tribe of ſleepers, which only want food 
one half of the year; the other they live in 
a ſtate of inſenſibility without it. His ſhort- 
fighted underſtanding could not find out 
what would be the conſequence z that the 
more they killed in autumn, the fewer re- 
mained for laughter in the ſpring ; that we 
cannot both eat our cake, and have it, (as 
the phraſe is.) 


That when winter-food falls ſhort, (of 
which turnips are the beſt) the cattle muſt 
walk to the market with their bones half 
loaded with fleſh; conſequently the poor mult 
go with half a belly full. 


The old faſhioned farmer's reaſoning upon 
the incloſing of commons, is much the ſame, 
ſor he does not ſce the many thouſand acres 
in the kingdom, which in their wild 2 

W 
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will not keep a rabbit on an acre; whereas, 
if incloſed and improved, they might be 
made to keep four or five ſheep per acre. 
And certainly the more live flock there is 
bred in the kingdom, the greater chance we 
have for plenty; becauſe in the end, they 
muſt come to the butcher, except turnips 
and other winter food fail. Then, iadeed, 
the cattle may die for want, and the poor 
may ſew up their mouths. 


It is paſt a contradiction, that the more 
waſte barren lands there is incloſed, and im- 
proved, the more ſtock and corn it will raiſe, 
All which tends to plenty; becauſe every 
article that keeps nature alive, ſprings from 
the earth; conſequently it ought to be our 
firſt care to make her produce abundance. 


But to return to the farmers, S1'.ſmrun, 
and butchers; (theſe are repreſen!ed as un- 
merciful men by authors in the 1ews- papers, 
who want ſome laws to make il; ill the 
cattle when brought to market. » hether it 
can be conſumed or not). IH iy con- 

| ceive 
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ceive ſuch laws would be very pernicious; 
and put a ſtop to the balance of trade, 
which, inſtead of going on fmooth and eveny 
would be continually upon a flux and re- 
flux. It would be like a weigh-pole, which 
children ride upon, always up and down, 
riſing and falling; becauſe ſome weeks there 
would be twice as much cattle in the market 
as is neceſſary for the inhabitants to con- 
fume; therefore the meat would be ſold very 
low, or thrown away, and perhaps both. 


The next b e there might not be 
half the quantity of cattle as was wanted, 
conſequently the meat would be double the 
price. In this caſe the rich could buy, but 
the poor might ſtarve. 


Experience ſhews to the butchers, not 
only in London, but all over England, how 
much meaz each market will take off. 


Each one knows what he killed laſt week, 
which was perhaps as much, or more than 
| 15 he 
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he could ſell; therefore he will kill no more 
this week, leſt it ſnould lie on his hands. 


Before ſuch laws ſhould take place, it 
would be neceſſary that the farmers ſhould 
be indued with the ſpirit of prophecy or fore- 
knowledge ; that he in the north might know 
on what day he in the ſouth, at ſeveral hun- 
dred miles diſtance, would ſend his cattle to 
the market, leſt they ſhould claſh with each 
other, and over ſtock it. 


In ſhort, I am of opinion, that it is as ne- 
ceſſary to ſend cattle out of the market, when 
over ſtocked, as to bring them to it when 
ſcarce; conſequently, the drawing farms near 
London are very uſeful, and may be con- 


ſidered as a ſort of make -· weight, ready to 


throw into the riſing ſcale, as it were, to 
keep a balance. 


There is another ſet of people, who ex- 
claim againſt farmers for withholding their 
cattle from the market; as if that con- 
tributed to the dearneſs of proviſions. 


But 


»- 
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But theſe notions, like the reſt, are ill- 
grounded. Every one that judges of things 
rightly, muſt know, that it is not the huſ- 
bandman's intereſt to keep back from market 
his cattle, after they are once fat; for when 
they come to the height of perfection, all the 
ſood they eat is thrown away; and the intereſt 
of the money is ſinking. It is the intereſt of 
every one in trade, to make as quick a re- 
turn, as poſſible ; therefore it is plain that it 
is the graziers intereſt to ſend his cattle to 
market as ſoon as they are fat. 


And on the other hand, the public can 
loſe nothing by the cattle being kept away 
from market, till they are fat; becauſe every 
pound they gain in weight, is adding 
to the public fund of plenty; the more 
pounds a bullock gains in weight, whilſt he 
ſtays from the market, the more bellies he 
will fill, when he arrives. 


Upon the whole, it is bad policy to cramp 
trade in any branch, much more in that 
which concerns the cravings of nature. 


The 
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The moſt prudent ſtep would be, to lay a 
foundation for plenty, and there is no doubt 
but that nature will produce enough to ſa- 
tisfy her dependents. As to things being 
dear, it is a natural cauſe, which ariſes fron: 
money being more plentiful, and from an 
increaſe of inhabitants; and not from any 
real want, or decreaſe of proviſions, 


It is not improbable but that in proceſs 
of time, wheat may riſe to five fhillings a 
peck, by gradual ſteps, for the ſame reaſon 
as it has roſe from one-penny to ſixteen- 
pence a peck ; and every other commodity 
in proportion. 


C HN AP. VI. 


Some general Remarks upon the foregoing 
CHAPTERS. 


I F my reader pleaſe to caſt his eye over 


the following ſhort ſentences, collected from 
the foregoing propoſed acts, he at one view, 
may perceive the great advantages that would 
accrue, were they enacted and put in force. 


Vor. III. " Query. 
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Query. Is not four hundred acres of bad 


land as much as any man can manage well, 
ſo as to bring it to the height of perfection? 


Would not four hundred acres well ma- 
naged, bring as much produce to the mar- 
ket, as ſix hundred of the ſame quality badly 


: ? 
managed: 


If ſo, is it not bad policy to allow a man 
perhaps ſix thouſand acres ? Is not this ſtarv- 
ing the people, by keeping a great part of 
the country barren or unimproved ? 


Query. Would not a dog: act alſo add to- 
wards plenty, as many uſcleſs animals would 
be lopped off, which are now helping to 
ſtarve the poor? 


Would not this act alſo enrich the trea- 
fury, from the pockets of fuch only as could 
well Toare the caſh; as thoſe who found 
themſelves unable to pay the tax, could, 
without any real lols, eaſe themſelves of the 
burden, by putting away the animal? 


Query. 


— — ͤ—ͤ ̃ — ... nm rn. es 8 
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Query. Would not a game aQ likewiſe, 
in ſome meaſure help towards plenty; as the 
wild fowl chiefly feed upon ſuch food as 
would be loſt to the tame fowl; and the 
more of the ſormer that would come to the 
market, the fewer of the latter we ſhould 
want ? 


Query. Would not a general act for ig- 
cloſing all waſte lands or foreſts, be of great 
utility to the public, and aſſiſt greatly in 


E bringing plenty to the market? Becaule 
A much land in the kingdom, in its preſent 
4 wild ſtate, will upon one acre ſcarce keep 

a rabbit of five pounds weight; and yet it 

might be fo improved, as to keep an ox of 
* four hundred; therefore the advantage to the 
10 public would be as five to four hundred, 
to 

N. B. Though I am againſt incloſing 

open town fields, for the reaſons given in 
ea- the chapter upon that ſubject; and alſo be- 
ne cauſe they are at the height of improvement; 
nd yet I am pretty confidenr, that acts for in- 
1d, cloſing commons are ſome of the beſt that 
the can be enacled. 


Z 2 | Qur-ry. 


ety. 
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Query. Would not an act for ove ſtandard 
of weights and meaſures be a public good ? 
Would it not put a ſtop to many abuſes 
which are committed by the deſigning, cun- 


ning man; and put the plain, honeſt, illite- 


rate man (who coes not underſtand the dif- 
ference of calculations between ohe country 
and another) upon a footing with ſuch ? 


Query. Would not a general act for broad 
wheeled waggons, to roil two within two, 
ſave much labour and expence in mendirg 
the roads; as, ii.ſtead of breaking them vp, 
they would, like a roller, cloſe, ſmooth, and 


mend them? And would it not be much 


pleaſanter for all dencminatigas of people to 
travel upon ſuch? 


Query. Would it not be a great ſatis- 
faction to the king and legiſlature, as well as 


to the public in general, to know how many 


people there are in England; both Romans 
and Proteſtants? As alſo how many acres of 
tilled and graſs land it contains, ſeparately; 
and likewiſe what number of dogs we have ? 


Might 
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Might not all this be attained in a month's 

time at moſt, and without any public ex- 

pence, by iſſuing out orders to the church- 
wardens in each pariſh, to take the numbers 

of all within it? And this might be done in 

three days, in the largeſt pariſh in England; 
provided the following table was put in the 
news-papers, as a precedent for them to go 


by. 
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